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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Strcet, Covent Garden, 
W.C, 2, where all communications should be addressed. 





TO OUR READERS, 








Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Srectrator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srecrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

FYNHE Labour Party Executive refused last week to nominate 

members to serve on the Government Committee for 
inquiring into measures for dealing with unemployment. The 
Labour Party evidently desires to make political capital out of the 
distress, and it fears lest by co-operating with the other parties 
it should lose a party advantage. The excuse which it puts 
forward is that the proposed inquiry would not be wide enough. 
That, of course, is a well-known Parliamentary evasion which 
deceives nobody. The Government wanted the committee to 
consider various definite proposals and to report quickly. An 
inquiry into “all aspects of the present problem” might last for 
years if it were taken seriously. 











The Labour Party Executive and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress met on Tuesday and empha- 
sized their refusal to take part in the Committee on unemploy- 
ment, although the Government had expressed their readiness 
to broaden the terms of reference. The Labour leaders decided 
to appoint their own committee which is ‘‘to formulate prac- 
tical schemes for securing immediate relief for those men unem- 
ployed,” and to report to a national conference on January 27th. 
Their object is of course to bring forward some extravagant 
scheme—such as to pay every unemployed man £2 a week 
indefinitely—which no responsible Government could accept, 
and then to suggest to the unemployed that “Codlin’s the 
friend, not Short.” We wonder what the Labour politicians 
would have said if the Government, for party reasons, had 
proposed to defer the consideration of unemployment relief for 
a fortnight, 





The Labour Party altogether cuts a very poor figure with its 
forcible-feeble, rhetorical treatment of the whole subject. In 
what is perhaps the greatest crisis of unemployment which the 
country has known, it turns out that Labour has no scheme 
of its own although it has had years to prepare one. It negatives 
the attempts of the Government to devise immediate relicf and 
suggests a process which would certainly mean delay—the very 
thing denounced by all Labour speakers. The account of the 
negotiations which was published in the papers of Thursday 
shows how earnestly Dr, Macnamara tried to speed up schemes 
of immediate relief and how stubbornly Mr. Henderson resisted. 
Moreover, the Labour Party in a statement which was published 
on Tuesday night misled the public, to say the least of it. 





That statement encouraged the belief that the refusal of 
Labour to join the Government’s proposed Committee on Unem- 
ployment was due to the refusal of the Government to refer 
both immediate relief work and the consideration of the ultimate 
causes of unemployment to a single Committee. From the 
account published on Thursday we learn that on Friday, January 
7th, Dr. Macnamara gave way and offered to refer both the 
problems, as Labour desired, to the same committee. The 
Labour statement of last Tuesday said nothing about this. But 
worse follows. In the earlier part of this week resolutions were 
passed at various Labour meetings blaming the Government 
for clinging to a point which as a matter of fact Dr. Macnamara 
had conceded ! 


Dr. Macnamara was evidently ready to do everything possible 
to bring in Labour. He suggested that the recommendations 
dealing with immediate relief should be delivered by the Com- 
mittee within a month—surely a very laudable condition to 
impose. It is scarcely credible, but it is a fact, that Mr. Henderson 
objected to this condition. Mr. Henderson, moreover, in his 
communications with the Government continually referred to 
the failure of the Government to carry out the recommendations 
of the National Industrial Conference of April, 1919. Will it 
be believed that the first recommendation of that Conference 
was that there should be a regular organizing of the short-time 
system—the very system upon which the Labour leaders have 
been pouring every kind of ridicule and contempt ? 


Perhaps the real truth is that the Labour leaders do not, as 
they might say, “ believe a word the Government say.” But 
surely if that is the motive of the Labour refusal, it would be 
much more helpful if the Labour leaders would admit it. Mr. 
Henderson has preferred to take a line of argument which has an 
appearance of precision, but which when it is examined proves 
to be absolute nonsense, being in flat contradiction of Mr. Hen- 
derson’s own statements. The effect of the Labour manoeuvres, 
we fear, will be not merely to increase unemployment, but to 
increase active discontent and disaffection. This is almost 
bound to be so when Labour leaders are in the position of saying 
to the unemployed: ‘* What you ought to have is full-time pay 
and nothing to do. That is what we have been trying to get 
out of the Government for you.” 





The situation which has thus been created requires extreme 
watchfulness, for in creating the Council of Action the Labour 
leaders constructed what may be called the scaffolding of revo- 
lution. Nobody supposes that the present members of the 
Council of Action want a “ heavy civil war”’ or a bloodstained 
revolution, but these men are the Girondins, and if ever trouble 
should come the moderates would be inevitably displaced by 
the extremists who are waiting behind the scenes to capture the 
whole machine if they are given a chance. It seems to us that, 
except for the creation of the Council of Action, Labour has done 
nothing worse for years than this treatment of the unemployment 
question. Surely it must be obvious to Mr. Henderson and hig 
friends that unless Labour co-operates with the Government 
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not nearly as much as would otherwise be possible can be done 
to alleviate the distress. To refuse to combine forces in order 
to find a cure for misery which affects the whole country is to 
forswear the elements of statesmanship. This is the kind of 
thing which gives an excuse to those who repeat the threadbare 
phrase that Labour is “ not fit to govern.” 


The French Senatorial elections on Sunday last went in 
f.vour of the moderate parties. The Socialists put up nine 
candidates, but only one was elected. The Conservatives were 
equally unsuccessful, even in Brittany. The Senate, we may 
remind our readers, renews a third of its membership every 
three years, and each of the 300 Senators sits for nine years. 
The elections are indirect. In each department there is an 
electoral college, composed of the deputies, the departmental 
council, the arrondisement or district councils, and one or more 
delegates from the council of every commune or parish. The 
system has worked well for nearly half a century and has given 
France a representative Second Chamber which is moderate 
in its views but in no sense reactionary. 


The French Chamber met on Tuesday,and on Wednesday it 
turned out the Ministry by a decisive vote of 463 to 125. M. 
Leygues became Premier last September when M. Millerand was 
elected President, and it was generally believed that he would 
not hold office very long. The immediate cause of his fall seems 
to be a lack of confidence in his ability to press the claims of 
France under the Treaty of Versailles. The Supreme Council 
of the Allies meets next week to consider the question of dis- 
armament. The French Chamber apparently doubted whether 
M. Leygues was strong enough to persuade the Allies, and 
especially Great Britain, that Germany must be made to fulfil 
her obligations honestly in respect of her armed forces. The 
French public views with grave anxiety the large armies in 
Bavaria and East Prussia which masquerade as Civic Guards. 


The Greek Army in Asia Minor on Sunday renewed operations 
against the Turkish insurgents. Mustapha Kemal, with help 
from the Bolsheviks, was known to be preparing for an attack 
on the Greeks, but they forestalled him. In the district south- 
east of Broussa they advanced to the Baghdad railway; the 
Turks apparently made little resistance. For the sake of the 
Greek population of Western Asia Minor, it is well that the 
Greek forces are on the alert, for a Turkish victory would 
assuredly be followed by a wholesale massacre of the Greeks. 
But it is strange that the ex-King’s partisans, who won the 
elections by pretending that M. Venizelos alone prevented the 
Greek Army from being demobilized, should have had so soon 
to resume fighting in Asia Minor and cali up new classes of 
conscripts to strengthen the forces on active service. 


The Indian extremists, led by Mr. Gandhi, failed in their 
attempt to prevent the first elections under the reform scheme 
from being held. In only six out of 637 constituencies were 
candidates lacking; 440 members were elected after contests 
and 188 were returned without opposition. In the contested 
elections in the United Provinces a third of the electors voted, 
and in some constituencies the poll was as high as 60 per cent. 
of the register. Neither the voters nor the candidates therefore 
paid much heed to Mr. Gandhi's ery for “ non-co-operation ” 
with the Government. The lawyers have not thrown up their 
briefs, and very few persons holding orders or decorations have 
renounced them. The threatened “ strike” of schoolboys and 
university students has been checked by the strong disapproval 
of their parents and teachers. Mr. Gandhi’s campaign has led 
to some rioting in the towns, and perhaps is not unconnected 
with the agrarian disturbances reported this week from the Rai 
Bareli district of the United Provinces. But the Indian peoples 
as a whole are evidently not interested in “ non-co-operation.” 


Agrarian riots broke out at the end of last week in the United 
Provinces, between Lucknow and Allahabad. The Hindu 
cultivators in the Rai Bareli district, north of the Ganges, 
had apparently combined in refusing to pay rent to their native 
landlords. Agitators induced the discontented peasantry to 
resort to violence. A mob which was looting shops was fired 
upon and the ringleaders were arrested. The rioters attempted 
to rescue the prisoners and were repulsed by the armed police. 
The disaffection spread to the adjacent district of Sultanpur, 
where fresh acts of violence were committed. Troops have 
been sent to restore order. The disturbances are purely local 


tnd will doubtless be easily quelled. But they illustrate the 





danger of Mr. Montagu’s policy of making the Indian peasant 
dissatisfied with his lot, on the theory that discontent is divine 
The Indian Government have troubles enough on their hands 
without needing to create fresh difficulties. 


Lord Reading has accepted the Viceroyalty of India. Last 
week, when the matter was still unsettled, we made a strong 
protest against the idea of Lord Reading being appointed, 
We stated our reasons plainly, and we are glad to have put them 
on record. But now that the appointment has been made, we 
shall not repeat our criticisms. Deep though our misgivings 
are, this is not the time—for the crisis in India is very graye— 
even to seem to put difficulties in the way of whoever takes up 
authority in India. On Tuesday Lord Reading received the 
congratulations of the Bar. In the course of his reply hesaid :— 

* It is good to look ahead—I do—with hope, with trust in the 
future, believing that going to India, as I do, with the sole 
desire to do right, if I may not make a great name I cannot make 
& great failure ; for no one going there, animated by a desire 
to do right, devoted to his duty, anxious to prove to the best of 
his ability that his country’s selection was justified, can at least 
fail to impress all those qualities upon him.” 





The Sinn Feiners attacked the police barracks at Tramore, 
County Waterford, on Friday, January 7th, and laid an ambush 
for the troops sent to relieve the post. Both the rebel parties 
were, however, driven off; three Sinn Feiners were killed. On 
Saturday the police at Longwood, County Meath, were attacked 
but repulsed the assailants. On Monday a Sinn Fein gang 
attempted to murder an officer and his wife, who with another 
officer were driving into Dublin in a military car; the lady 
narrowly escaped death. Later on the same day a policeman 
was attacked in one of the main streets of Dublin, but he for- 
tunately contrived to kill one and wound another of the would-be 
assassins. In the counties under martial law large numbers 
of arms have been seized, but the Sinn Fein murder-gangs seem 
to be moving northward. One gang committed a foul murder 
in County Armagh on Tuesday, their victim being a young 
Nationalist farmer who had presumably quarrelled with the 
local rebel organizers. 





The following extracts are from a manifesto circulated by 
Sinn Fein Irishwomen :— 

“In all they [the Irish Volunteers] have done we, the women 
of Ireland, are with them and will be till the end. 

We repudiate the calumnies of our enemies. 

We will not tolerate the imputation that our heroic soldiers are a 
* murder-gang.’ 

We rank with the world’s bravest our men who fight against 
tremendous odds in face of the resources of an Empire. 

We glory in their heroism under torture and in their deeds of 
valour in the field. 

We know that Ireland’s honour is safe in their hands. 

The enemy violates all rules of civilized warfare by torturing 
and hanging prisoners of war and by refusing humane treatment 
to the wounded. 

Our men, in spite of the difficulties entailed by guerrilla tactics, 
adhere to the laws of civilization and humanity.” 

One would want to rub one’s eyes if one were not accustomed to 
this kind of thing. Even some of the priests have stoutl) 
denounced murder, but the women who wrote this manifesto 
have not a word of condemnation for the worst of crimes. 


Rather they glory in it. 


Mr. Samuel Roberts, the Unionist candidate, won the by- 
election in the Hereford Division on Tuesday by a majority 
of 2,259 over Mr. Langford, who stood as,an Independent 
Liberal and ‘“‘anti-waste’’ candidate. Mr. Roberts polled 
9,670 votes and Mr. Langford 7,411. At the General Election 
the Unionist was only opposed by a Labour candidate and had 
a majority of 7,950. In the Dover by-election on Wednesday, 
Sir Thomas Polson, standing as an Independent “anti-waste ” 
candidate, defeated Mr. J. J. Astor, the Coalition Unionist, 
by a majority of 3,130. Sir Thomas Polson polled 13,947 votes 
to Mr. Astor’s 10,817. He was not hampered by any connexion 
with the Independent Liberals. 


The Trade Returns for 1920 compared well with those for 
1919. British exports increased by 67 per cent. to £1,335,569,000, 
and re-exports of foreign and colonial produce by 35 per cent. 
to £222,406,000. The imports increased by 19 per cent. to 
£1,936,742,000. The adverse trade balance—that is, the nominal 
excess of imports over exports—was £378,000,000 as compared 
with £662,000,000 in the previous year, and was doubtless fully 
covered by our “invisible exports” in the form of profits on 
shipping. marine insurance, and the like. The December figures, 
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however, showed the effect of the depression in trade. British 
exports declined in value by 19 per cent., as compared with the 
exports in November, to £96,630,000, and re-exports by 3 per 
cent. to £12,699,000, while the imports, valued at £142,785,000, 
were less by 1 per cent. Our exports have declined because our 
European customers are too poor to buy our goods. The loss 
of part of our export trade is the main cause of the prevailing 
unemployment. 


The Evening News last week published part of the salary-list 
of the Ministry of Transport. It appears that this new and 
relatively small department has more highly paid officials than 
any other department. Sir Eric Geddes of course receives 
£5,000 a year. The Chairman of the Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee receives a like sum. The Ministry is divided into seven 
sections, and the total salaries of the seven officials at the head 
of these amount to £16,870. The directors of “* Traffic’ and 
“Civil Engineering’ receive £3,000 a year, the director of 
“Finance and Statistics”’ £2,500, the director of ‘“‘ Roads” 
£2,300, the director of “‘ Development” £2,070, and the directors 
of * Public Safety’ and ** Mechanical Engineering *’ £2,000. 
The chiefs of the older departments must look with envious 
eyes on the exceedingly comfortable posts provided by the new 
business-man Minister for his assistants. We presume that 
each of these gentlemen has a large staff of secretaries, clerks, 
and typists. We do not know how they employ their time 
or what services they can be said to render to their generous 
but impoverished country. 

The railway returns for November are bad reading. For the 
first seven months of the year the passenger receipts averaged 
a little over £10,000,000 a month, but in November the receipts 
dropped to £7,759,211. No doubt the coal strike had a good 
deal to do with the drop, but the question arises also whether 
the high railway fares are not defeating their own purpose. 
We do not pretend to offer an opinion ; it is a problem for those 
who have all the facts before them. It is enough to say that 
when revenue of any sort shows a decline, one of the questions 
which ought to be asked and answered is whether the taxable 
capacity of the public has been exceeded. 

The Postmaster-General’s decision to impose much higher 
charges for the telephone service, without waiting for the House 
of Commons, has naturally raised a storm of angry protest. 
The Postmaster-General replied to his critics on Wednesday, 
contending that the new rates were only 80 per cent. higher 
than the rates before the war, whereas the cost of living had 
risen by 169 per cent. The notorious Index Figure is thus 
dragged in to justify not only the ever-increasing bonuses to 
Civil servants but also the heavy rise in telephone charges. 
There is something to be said for the abolition of the flat rate 
or fixed charge for an unlimited number of calls; but it may 
be questioned whether the Post Office will save any money 
by charging each subscriber for the calls which he makes, 
because it will have to employ hundreds of new clerks to make 
out the accounts that have hitherto been unnecessary. It is 
widely believed that the telephone rates are being raised because 
the service has been badly managed by the Post Office. The 
contrast between the Hull municipal service and the State 
monopoly outside Hull is certainly remarkable, for the Hull 
telephones pay their way while the State service is run at a 
heavy loss. 








The Hull telephone service, according to a correspondent of | 


the Westminster Gazette, charges a business man £13 6s. 8d. a 
year, and a private person £9 3s. 4d. a year, for the unlimited 


use of his telephone. For £8 a year in Hull one may have a 


telephone and 500 calls, with additional calls at 6s. 8d. a hundred. | p a 
| only one among a cluster of lofty peaks in an unexplored part 


Yet the Hull service for the year 1919-1920 showed a balance to 


the good of £17,161, which would presumably cover the interest | °* 
It would of course be wrong to | this summer. 


compare the telephone rates in Hull and London, for the London | 


ou capital and sinking fund. 


service must be far more costly to instal and maintain. But 


there is no doubt that the Hull municipality, like the Glasgow | 


municipality of twenty years ago, has cheapened and popularized 
the telephone to a degree that the Post Office has never attained, 
and probably never will attain, in any large provincial town. 
{t is a great pity that the municipalities were not encouraged to 
develop the telephone locally when the National Telephone 
Company was bought by the State. 


In a letter to the Times of Tuesday, Mr. Hyndman, the we'h 
known Socialist, greatly daring, answered a request made by 
Sir Robert Perks for a definition of a “ capitalist.” ‘A capitalist, 
says Mr. Hyndman, “economically speaking, is a person who 
directly or indirectly employs workers and pays them wages in 
order to make a profit out of their labour.” ‘That is exactly 
what we have always thought. It means that every one who 
holds a share, however small, in a trading company or who is 
able to pay for the putting up of chicken houses or rabbit hutches 
in his back garden in order to make a profit out of the chickens 
or rabbits is a capitalist. In other words, every thrifty and 
circumspect person who has not squandered his money but has 
tried to make a reasonable use of it for the benefit of himself and 
his dependents, even though his operations may have been on a 
very small scale, is a capitalist. In trying to destroy capitalism 
our revolutionaries are trying to destroy the ration. We are 
very glad to have Mr. Hyndman’s evidence upon this point. 





The Life and Liberty movement, having inspired the Enabling 
Act and brought about the measure of self-government which 
the Church of England is now putting into effect, has turned 
its attention to what it calls “Chapter IJ.” of its labours. 
Before the Enabling Act was passed we resisted the appeals 
of the Life and Liberty movement because, as we frankly 
confess, we feared that the result of its principles would be 
a narrowing of the Church of England. In our opinion the 
Church should be as comprehensive as possible—should, in 
effect, be co-extensive with the nation—and we do not see 
how the Establishment can be logically defended on any other 
grounds. We still regret the introduction of a test for the 
electoral roll, but we are glad to know that there are within 
the Life and Liberty movement many members who would 
like to do away with that test, and we are bound to say that 
since the passing of the Act the Life and Liberty movement 
has not shown a narrowing influence. 





We are all the more glad to call attention to the new Life 
and Liberty programme. which comprises a series of meetings in 
various parts of the country on February 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 
llth, “to rally all Christian people to the call for Fellowship 
in every department of life.’ This call was admirably sounded 
by the Lambeth Conference of 1920. Every attempt to spread 
the appeal deserves support, and we hore that the Life and 
Liberty meetings will be a In Lenden the 
meetings will be held at the Queen’s Hall. The arrangement 
of the meetings is original. They will take the form of public 
debates. On February 7th in London, Sir Frederick Mauriceand 
Mr. Clutton Brock will be the “‘ challengers.” They will speak 
about the need for Fellowship between the Churches. Tho 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, and Principal Selbie 
will answer. On February 8th, in a discussion on ** Fellowship 
in Industry,” Mr. Ernest Bevin, “ the Deckers’ K.C.,”’ will be 
the challenger. Application for tickets should be made to the 
Secretary of the Life and Liberty Movement, 117 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1. 


SUCCESS. 


great 


Sir Francis Younghusband announced on Monday that the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Alpine Club had at last received 
permission to send an expedition to climb Mount Everest. The 
is now computed 
frontier between 
Nepal cannot be 
are now on very 
a British expedi- 

General Bruce, 


highest mountain in the world, whose altitude 
to be 29,142 feet, stands on the Himalayan 
Nepal and Tibet. The political seclusion of 
disturbed; but the Tibetan authorities, who 
friendly terms with India, have agreed to let 
tion climb the northern side of the mountain. 
who has studied the problem closely, thinks that Mount Everest 
can be approached most easily by Sikkim and the high Tibetan 
valleys to the north-west of that state. As Mount Everest is 


of the Himalayas, the district must be reconnoitred and mapped 
Next year an attempt will be made to reach 
the summit. The Duke of Abruzzi’s party in the Karakorams 
attained a height of 24,600 feet by most strenuous efforts. It 
remains to be seen whether, with careful organization and the 
scientific appliances used by airmen, a few expert climbers can 


conquer Mount Everest. The attempt is well worth making. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920: 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 83}; 
Thursday week, £34; a year ago, 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROBLEMS OF ZION. 


NYONE who wishes to explore the difficulties, intrica- 
cies, and anxieties of the Jewish problem in its most 
aggravated form—that is, the form it has taken in Palestine 
under Mr. Balfour’s well-meant but unhappy pledge—cannot 
do better than study the two books which form the subject 
of a review in this issue of the Spectator. One, the 
work of Mr. Chesterton, The New Jerusalem (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d. net), is a clear small light partially 
illuminating the huge vault of a dangerous and dreary 
cavern. It flickers at times, but, as far as its light will 
carry, shows things as they are, and makes clear the 
realities of the situation in which the unfortunate Britis 
citizen has been placed by his own rashness, or, to be fairer, 
by the rashness of his leaders. The other, The Voice of 
Jerusalem (Heinemann, 15s. net), the work of Mr. Zangwill, 
is like a smoky green Bengal light, set alight no doubt with 
honest intention, but also with incantations of fury and 
menace. Instead of helping to make the way clear The 
Voice of Jerusalem confuses and exaggerates the terrors 
of the distance and the darkness. Our eyes are blinded 
by the dazzling uncertainty. We see flit by vast and 
vague forms—dreadful shadows of the past, horrors of 
the present, and portents of the days to come. But as we try 
to identify them and to learn something of the scene, the 
light fails, or else a thick cloud of smoke obscures the 
intense though distorting flare. It is not an illumination, 
but a phantasmagoria. Instead of helping us, it only 
increases our difficulties. It perplexes and _ perturbs 
through suggestions of panic and despair. 

The last chapter of Mr. Chesterton’s book, “The 
Problem of Zionism,’ and his epilogue of three pages 
are among the best things that have appeared of late on 
this subject. The rest of Mr. Chesterton's book is useful 
and interesting, if somewhat wild and wandering, the 
author being apparently more occupied with the Crusades 
than with the Jews. No doubt this diversity of 
topics is intended to create a particular atmosphere, but 
many a man will, we fear, be put off by the talk about 
Tancred and the Middle Ages, and the other examples of 
what the Philistines are wont to call ‘“ Mr. Chesterton’s 
fads.” Nevertheless, the book as a whole is very able, 
very amusing, and, above all, very sincere. This last quality 
is indeed its best. It is by no manner of means easy 
to be whole-heartedly sincere when dealing with the 
Jewish problem. The environment in which one has to 
study and face that problem makes against sincerity. Take 
this example of our meaning. If we are to be truthful in 
the sense that a judge has to be truthful when he is summing 
up to the jury in a capital case, we must not let ourselves 
be carried away by our past misdeeds. The temptation to 
do so in studying the affairs of Zion is a very strong temp- 
tation and one that especially assails the best minds, but 
it must be steadfastly resisted. What we have got to think 
of is the Jewish problem of to-day, not the Jewish problem 
of the past. 

Again, we must avoid the fatal error which Shakespeare 
so well describes when he tells us that “Crimes, like lands, 
are not inherited.” If in 1921 we proceed to treat the 
Jewish question on the principle that because those whom we 
vaguely call our ancestors behaved cruelly, with evil intent, 
and with diabolical recklessness towards the Jews, therefore 
we are bound to do something foolish as reparation, we shall 
never escape from our difficulties. Think of this invitation 
to Bedlam a little more closely. The Jews were hideously 
ill-treated in the Middle Ages and even up to modern times. 
Therefore we are at the bidding or supposed bidding of the 
Jews, or some Jews, to carry out an act of atonement, 
which is to take a form not unlike that of human sacrifice. 
Those who order the sacrifice do not suffer themselves, 
The suffering falls on persons specially selected for the 
purpose. If we deal, as it must be fully admitted we are 
all of us tempted to deal with the Jewish problem on these 
lines, we, the Christian peoples of the earth, are undone, and 
also the Jews whom we desire in an hysterical fit of contrition 
and pseudo-humanitarianism to succour and reinstate. 
So much for generalities. 

And now a word as to the light which we have declared 





that Mr. Chesterton’s book brings to the problem of Zionism. 
Mr. Chesterton begins by pointing out the perfect truth that 
he and those who act with him have in the past been termed 
anti-Semites, whereas in fact they were inspired by a similar 
spirit to that which inspires Zionism. The Zionists, in 
the American phrase, claim to be Jews first, last, and all the 
time. Mr. Chesterton believes with them that the problem 
will not be solved unless we recognize that Jews are Jews, 
“We,” says Mr. Chesterton, speaking of himself and his 
friends, “* desired that in some fashion, and so far as possible, 
Jews should be represented by Jews, should live in a society 
of Jews, should be judged by Jews and ruled by Jews. J] 
am an Anti-Semite if that is Anti-Semitism. It would 
seem more rational to call it Semitism.” That was, of 
course, exactly what the full-blooded Zionists desired. In 
it, however, as we feel sure Mr. Chesterton would now be 
the first to admit, lies a great peril. 

The British Government have been placed by their pledge, 
or apparent pledge—it was a pledge governed by a 
condition—in a most perilous position. Mr. Chesterton’s 
aspiration just quoted has in the abstract a gteat deal to 
recommend it. It is sound per se and if considered 
in isolation. It is consonant with the wishes of | 
the extreme Jews, for it concedes to them that position of 
exclusiveness which has made them what they are. Though | 
socially and politically inconvenient, the Jewish demand ! 
for a national home is inspired by a very tremendous 
and magnificent aspiration—the aspiration for the pre- 
serving of their racial purity on the ground that the Jews 
are the chosen people, and therefore superior to every 
other people. This view of purity, by the way, is most 
eloquently touched upon by Disraeli’s Sidonia. The great 
magnifico of commerce, it will be remembered, discussed 
with Coningsby the purity of race and blood in horses 
and men. 

Those Jews who in their hearts do not want to maintain 
their racial exclusiveness or to prevent absorption naturally 
hate the idea of Zionism and of the national home. To 
them it appears nothing but a proposal to set up a huge 
international Ghetto bounded by the Mountains of Moab 
to the east, by the Mediterrancan to the west, by the 
Desert of Sinai to the south, and by the Lebanon to the 
north. Though they dared not say so openly, for fear of 
being called bad Jews by their co-religionists, the larger part 
of the cultivated and prosperous English, American, and 
French Jews have said in their hearts: “ We have striven 
to be good Englishmen, good Americans, or good French- 
men, as well as good Jews, and have been gradually 
leading our people to that racial absorption which we 
admit would probably be a good thing for us and for the 
Gentile, and finally end the Jewish problem. But now 
it seems we are to be deprived of the second nationality 
which we were beginning to value and be proud of. Will 
not you realize that this deprivation would be as hateful 
to us and to our children as it would be to any body of 
Christian Europeans?” Thus Jewry was divided by two 
absolutely conflicting ideas. 

Then came the idea of a compromise. Very charac- 
teristically, this was suggested and proposed to be carried 
out by the lords of compromise, the English—the race 
which is less tainted by Jewish persecution than any 
other. Curiously enough, however, the English have 
never been popular with, or been helped by, the Jews. 
Who can deny that throughout recent times Jewish 
influence on the Continent has been directed against the 
British nation? When, however, the accidents of the 
Great War, for it was these and nothing else, had thrown 
Palestine into the lap of the British Government, and 
when sentiment and policy alike combined to forbid us to 
leave the Holy Land in the hands of the Turks, we hit 
in a kind of half-dreamy and sentimental and half-practical 
way on the scheme of creating a sort of compendium 
compromise in Syria. It was a scheme which we fondly 
imagined would automatically solve a whole sackful of 
problems, and get us, and also the Jews and the world 
generally, out of “a tight place.” It looked like laying 


for ever that Jewish spectre which has haunted Christen- 
dom, and in a sense rightly haunted Christendom, for so 
many generations. 

Accordingly, the British Government, confronted with 
the physical possession of Palestine and with the question, 
“ What are we to do with the place now we have got it ?” 
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adopted the position which Mr. Chesterton, as a man of 
letters with a vision and also with a clear and logical 
mind, had arrived at long before. The compendium 
compromise when produced proved to be founded on the 
apophthegm, Let the Jews have Palestine for themselves 
and be done with it. 

Zionism or the International Ghetto compromise was 
defended on some such lines as these: “If you tell us 
that the Jews don’t want to go there, we answer 
that a great many don’t, but a great many do. 
Therefore we shall try this new plan. It will rid us of 
the Jews who want to get away somewhere by themselves 
and run their own show. At the same time, the Jews who 
have become or are becoming good citizens, and who 
want to stay, and whom we are quite willing to keep 
with us, will remain and gradually be absorbed in the 
countries of their birth. So everybody will be happy. 
We shall have drawn the teeth of Semitism; got rid 
of the temptation to persecute afforded by the presence 
of the corpus vile, and made everything and everybody 
quiet and comfortable.” 

Finally, and here we may bless ourselves for the fact, 
somebody or other remembered that you can never be 
truly English without trimming the boat. Accordingly 
the words of limitation contained in Mr. Balfour’s pledge 
were put into it. 

Let us confess that though we now look upon the matter 
with the deepest anxiety, this scheme had at first almost as 
great an attraction for us as it had for the Government, 
and originally also for Mr. Chesterton. It seemed indeed 
an ideal plan. Unfortunately, it was subject to one fatal 
drawback. Palestine, when we came to examine it at 
close quarters, proved an impossible national home for 
the Jews. The reason was absolute. It is already full 
of people who want to stay—nay, who are determined to 
stay—and who therefore cannot be removed to make room 
for the persecuted Jews of North-Eastern Europe without 
an act of supreme wickedness and injustice such as the 
Great Powers could not possibly sanction. 

To put it plainly, we did not ask the two simple ques- 
tions which would have brought down our vision of Zionism 
ike a pack of cards: ‘“ How many people will want to 
come to the Jews’ national home?” and “ Where can 
we find land vacant for such an immigration?” Those 
two questions, honestly answered, would have kept us 
out of the Palestine imbroglio. It is clear from Mr. Zang- 
will’s most able and most stimulating, and, we must add 
in the strictest sense, terrible book, that he is a Zionist, 
and that he speaks for the mass of Zionists.- He does not 
want to act more cruelly than may be necessary, but he is 
evidently, as we show by quotation in our review, prepared 
to say to the present Mohammedan and Christian 
inhabitants of Palestine, some of whose ancestors lived there 
before the Jews came across the desert of Sinai, “ This is 
not your country, but ours. We want it, so get out of it.” 
We can only say that to allow such a thing to happen 
would be to commit an act of unspeakable wickedness. 
That such a crime should be perpetrated with the assist- 
ance of British bayonets is unthinkable. It is a pound 
of flesh which we would not render even if we had promised 
to do so. But we have not made any such promise. On 
the contrary, we have said in plain terms that if such a 
thing as the eviction of the Arabs and Christians should 
be proved necessary, we could not carry out our pledge 
to find the Jews a national home. 





ECONOMY AND REVOLUTION. 


'y CONOMY remains the greatest need of the nation. 
For private individuals the force of circumstances 


and the backward turn of trade are enforcing it 
with pains which, if always unpleasant and some- 
times tragic, are at any rate sufferings which may 


lead to better health. It remains to compel economy in 
the Government. If we do not accomplish that, our 
private economy will be for the greater part thrown away. 
We shall have stopped the small leaks and left the great 
one. 

The power of the nation is running to waste. If we 
apply the remedy forthwith the scene will be changed, 
and we may save ourselves from ruin as did our ancestors 
in the twenties of the last century. This possibility, nay, 





certainty of recovery, if only we brace our minds an 
energies to the task, forms the pathos of the situation. 
If we have the strength to will Governmental economy 
—the drastic cutting down of useless public expenditure— 
we can soon pass out of danger. If we have not 
the moral strength to will the means, though, of course, 
we all will the end, then there may be a totally unnecessary 
and preventable disaster. 

The men whose prime business it is to check waste and 
to save us from economic ruin, not, of course, by panic 
action, but by reasonable and practical means, are the 
members of the House of Commons. They have the duty 
as they have the power to prevent our ruin. When we 
say this we trust our readers will not think that we are 
indulging in any anti-Government “slogan” or that we 
want to turn the present holders of power out of office. 
We want nothing of the kind. Indeed, it might be said 
that we want the reverse. As things are we would much 
rather see the present Ministers reform their ways than 
risk public energy being exhausted on a Governmental 
crisis. We do not mean, then, that the House of Commons 
is to be frightened in the future, as it has been too often in 
the past, by threats of resignation. If the Government 
are foolish enough to resent the House of Commons doing 
its proper work as guardian of the national purse, the 
Government would be inaugurating a constitutional 
revolution and must be stopped. Although the Govern- 
ment may threaten Parliament with resignation and 
dissolution there is not any real fear of them carrying out 
their threats as long as there is nothing vindictive or 
unreasonable in the action of the House of Commons. 

We do not want the House of Commons to interfere 
unduly with policy, or to assume the responsibility which 
rightly belongs to the Executive. To use a humble 
analogy, we want the House of Commons to act the part 
that so many husbands are obliged to act in their families 
at the present moment. It must find out what amount of 
money there is available for expenditure, and then tell the 
Government that this sum is all there is. ‘To pursue out 
analogy, husbands do not venture to dictate as to the 
details of domestic expenditure and as to whether it is 
better policy to lay out income in this or that particular 
way; they merely make sure that bankruptcy is not 
rendered inevitable by the process of spending more than 
there is to spend. It is for this reason that we have always 
advocated and still advocate the system of rationing the 
Government. Such rationing must, of course, be on very 
broad lines, or rather we might say on inevitable lines. 

To be specific, the first thing that the House of Commons 
ought to do is to ask the Government to appoint a 
Parliamentary Committee whose duty shall not be to deal 
with the details of expenditure, or to attempt to cut down 
this or eliminate that item, but to ascertain what amount 
of money can be raised from the tax-payers without 
actually killing the goose that lays the golden or 
paper eggs. Broadly speaking, that sum is not only 
ascertainable, but must be ascertained. At present the 
Government are assuming that practically any sum can be 
raised from the tax-payer. Meaning no doubt to do their 
best, they look round the Empire and see all the things 


that appear necessary, and in a certain sense are 
necessary. Like a bride with her trousseau, they 
say they must have these things, cost what they will. They 


assume that for things dubbed “ necessary’ money can 
always be raised. 

They forget that it is quite possible that the sum is not 
raisable or can only be raised for a few years, and that 
they may be doing what was often done in France under the 
ancien régime—increasing taxation to the point where the 
tax ceases to draw, that is, where a lower rate of taxation 
fills the Treasury better than a higher. To take a perfectly 
simple case, you might tax tobacco so severely that very 
few people would be able to smoke. In that case, yout 
moderate tobacco tax would do a great deal more to fill the 
Treasury than your thumping tax. It is perfectly clear that 
the highest point to which taxation can be carried without 
loss of yield must be a matter for the gravest consideration, 
When the practicable sum is found, the Executive must ba 
told that the national expenditure can never safely exceed 
that amount. 

When this maximum sum is ascertained, the rest of the 
task of rationing Government expenditure becomes wellnigh 
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automatic. No one suggests the repudiation of the 
National Debt. Therefore the charge for interest must at 
once be deducted from the amount which it is ascertained 
can be raised by taxation. The sum that remains over is 
the sum that the Government can spend. Again, we must 
spend money on the Army, the Navy, and the Air 

orce. No doubt here the question of policy comes 
in, but Defence is a matter so vital that we are 
inclined to believe that Parliament should fix the amount, 
or possibly the proportion of revenue which should be 
spent upon the three Services, and then leave it to the 
Government to decide the amounts to be allotted for land, 
sea, and air preparation. With that amount settled, the 
sum left for Home expenditure has been ascertained. 
Here the Government should be left to cut their coat 
according to their cloth. The Government must be put 
in the position of saying: “ We have only got such and 
such a sum to spend, and therefore we must choose between 
the different claims of expenditure, and not adopt the 
‘necessary ’ fallacy. Further, we must put our whole energy 
into seeing that even in what we do spend there is no waste.” 

It is in the word we have just used, “ Waste,” that the 
whole secret of Economics is to be found. Waste in its 
widest sense is the great economic enemy of mankind. 
He who makes two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before is the supreme benefactor of mankind. A 
man who only lays 350 bricks where he could have laid 
1,000 is the supreme economic enemy of mankind. And 
remember that though there may no doubt be wasteful 
consumption which ought to be checked, the waste which 
really matters is the waste produced by inferior and 
dilatory methods of production—by using ill either the 
energy of man or the energy produced by water power, 
or alr power, or steam power. 

Finally, there is no worse waste than the waste of an 
unnecessary Government office, for not only may there be 
waste inside which makes the office function badly, but 
there may be that kind of waste which is all the greater 
when the oflice is functioning well. Its misdirected energies 
may actually be designed to destroy energy and 
produce waste in some essential part of the national 
life. A witty Frenchman once said that “the ideal 
of the Bureaucrat is to stand at the end of a passage 
and shout ‘On ne passe pas.” The Government 
Department in which that form of energy obtains 
is the most wasteful of all. But it is useless merely to 
preach economic truisms. What we want is to see Members 
of Parliament up and doing, undeterred by threats or 
Ministerial crises or the other bogies with which Cabinet 
Ministers like to frighten their anxious followers. 

For this reason we note with satisfaction and gratitude 
the formation of “The People’s Union for Economy.” 
Its address is 1 King’s Buildings, Millbank, Westminster, 
§.W. 1, and the Hon. Secretary is Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha. 
Those responsible for this body include some of our most 
trustworthy and active public men. They are drawn 
from all classes and all parties—Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Askwith, Lord Midleton, Lord Emmott, Lord Islington, 
Mr. C. W. Bowerman, and Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson. 
Other prominent members of the Union are Mr. Oswald 
Mosley, Mr. J. W. Wilson, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Acland, and 
Mr. Walter Leaf, the well-known scholar and banker. 

A body of this kind, if it is given a fair chance and is 
not killed by those who in their hearts desire waste and 
a leaky Treasury and abhor thrift, should prove of great 
value, not merely in reducing taxation, but as a bulwark 
against Revolution. The almost invariable precursors of 
Revolution are bad finance and the advent or prospect of 
National Bankruptcy. It is a hard job to make a Revolu- 
tion, so naturally devoted are men to law, order, and a 
stable frame of government. What the Revolutionary 
wants, therefore, is something that will cause unrest, 
anxiety, and distress. Famine, unemployment, depression 
of trade are his opportunities. Happy is the organizer of 
civil commotion if o finds himself met half-way by Bank- 
ruptey or intolerable taxation. And yet, impossible as 
it sounds, those who tremble most at the thought of 
tevolution are among the worst of wasters. 

Once more, Revolution is an evil from which we need 
never suffer. If we get it, as we well may, it will only 


be because our rulers did not know how to govern—had 
not the courage to trust the People. 





THE ENEMIES OF LIBERTY. 


[ is notorious that a frequently repeated phrase has 
the power to sink into men’s minds and to produce 
its effect even when it may be wholly unbacked by valid 
arguments. Thus no one would deny that the Irish talk 
about liberty has produced a considerable impression in 
the world. To-day, with the assistance of the White Paper 
containing “ Documents Relative to the Sinn Fein Move- 
ment,” we want to examine what Sinn Fein means by 
liberty and what it has done in the name of liberty. It 
may be said that it is necessary first of all to define what 
we ourselves mean by liberty. No doubt there are various 
forms of liberty ; there is the liberty to do evil as well as 
the liberty to do good. We mean by liberty—political 
liberty—justice and reason in an ordered State. To take 
the most appropriate concrete example, we mean the kind 
of thing which Great Britain and America stood for in the 
war and not the ideal—cynical, rapacious, and domineering 
—for which Germany stood. Now let us see what Ireland 
did to help liberty. We have long been familiar with the 
fact that throughout the war Irish rebels actively tried to 
help Germany against the forces of liberty. We have never 
been able to understand why the Government did not 
publish the numerous documents in their possession. 
Publication would have knocked the bottom out of the 
arguments of those who pretended that in not giving the 
Irish freedom to do exactly what they pleased we were 
putting ourselves wrong with all those civilized countries, 
and especially with America, where liberty is practised 
and appreciated. Probably there were, and still are, goo] 
reasons for withholding some of the documents. It would 
be quite wrong, for instance, to publish documents which 
would betray the identity of informants and place them 
in deadly peril. Again, it would be silly to publish docu- 
ments which al prove to our enemies exactly what 
knowledge we have of their present movements. But 
apart from these considerations there must still be a large 
number of papers in the possession of the Government 
which could be safely published, and in our opinion they 
certainly ought to be published. Nothing could possibly 
put us more right with the world—so far as that may 
be considered a necessity in framing our policy—than 
to tell the truth. It provides a complete justification 
of an attitude of suspicious carefulness in dealing with 
Ireland. 

The White Paper shows generally that there was a 
triangular plot between the Sinn Fein leaders in Ireland, 
the German Government, and the extreme Irish-Americans 
who, of course, co-operated with the notorious German 
Ambassador at Washington, Count Bernstorff. It is 
proved that the Dublin rebellion of Easter, 1916, was 
based upon the promise of German help. The Irish leaders 
evidently had from the first very little hope of success 
unless the German help should be substantial. The 
White Paper proves further that there was another and 
still more considerable rising planned to take place in 
April, 1918. This, let us not forget, was at the most 
terrible crisis of the war, when the great German offensive 
was still being pressed, when our Fifth Army had been 
broken, and when Lord Haig was adjuring his men to die 
if necessary with their backs to the wall. That was 
the occasion when the Irish lovers of liberty wished to 
deliver their heaviest stab in the back of Great Britain. 
The plot failed because our Intelligence work was good, 
and the Germans were quite incapable of sending help. 
But that does not affect the point. We are measuring the 
deeds of the Irish not by successes gained but by the 
intention of those who profess to serve liberty. 

The co-operation between Germany and Sinn Fein 
began as far back as 1911. The Germans then knew witli 
tolerable exactness when they intended to make war on 
Europe, and Sir Roger Casement and other Irishmen began 
to publish in the United States articles to enlist Irish hel) 
for Germany. When war had actually been declared in 
1914, Professor Kuno Meyer, who had been Professor oi 
Celtic at Liverpool University, reproduced some of this 
literature in a pamphlet entitled Ireland, Germany, and th: 
Freedom of the Seas: Free the Seas and Free Ireland. We 
cannot go into all the preparations for the risings in Ireland. 
We must call attention, however, to the extraordinary 
anxiety expressed by Casement in all his communications 
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that Irish priests should aid in the preparations. On Novem- 
ber 6th, 1914, the German Government telegraphed to 
Count Bernstorfi a message from Casement to be forwarded 
to Justice Cohalan, the well-known Irish-American judge. 
In this message Casement said: “ Let him dispatch priest 
here vid Christiania quickly.” In another message, vated 
November 28th, 1914, Casement said :— 

“ Once our people, clergy, and volunteers know that Germany 
if victorious will do her best to aid us in our efforts to achieve 


an independent Ireland, every man at home must stand for 
Germany and Irish freedom. Send to me here in 
Berlin, by way of Christiania if possible, one or two thoroughly 
yatriotic Irish priests—young men best. Men like Father 
Murphy of Vinegar Hill—and for the same purpose. — 
Rifles and ammunition can be found. First send the 
priest or priests as I need them for a special purpose here. 
. . « Tell me all your needs at home, viz., rifles, officers, 
men. Send priests or priest at all costs—one not afraid to 
fight and die for Ireland.” 


As we already know, the Germans formed a poor opinion 
of Casement. Moreover, they recognized that our Intelli- 
gence Service was too good for them, and that in any case 
the seas were barred. They therefore discharged their 
obligations to liberty and to Ireland by shipping off the 
protesting and panic-stricken Casement. in a German 
submarine to the Irish coast. When the Irish rebels 
recognized that no serious help was forthcoming, they were 
in two minds whether to go on with the rising or not. 
The sequel is well known. The rising, though ineffectual, 
did appalling damage to Dublin nal sacrificed hundreds 
of innocent lives, all in the name of liberty. The ring- 
leaders of this rebellion, surely one of the most malignant 
in history when considered in its setting, were treated 
with leniency. Only fifteen were executed, and the others, 
after a short time in prison, were released in order, as it 
turned out, to try to bring about another rising. The 
avowed object in releasing such very dangerous persons 
from prison was that an “‘ atmosphere of conciliation” might 
be created for the Irish Convention. What happened, of 
course, was only one more example of what must always 
happen when the affairs of Ireland are treated on a gigantic 
system of pretence. The Government pretended that the 
rebels meant no harm ; the rebels, for their part, pretended 
that they were working for peace, while all the time they 
were working for another and larger rising in 1918; and 
when the Convention almost looked like succeeding, owing 
to the goodwill—whether they were right or wrong does not 
now matter—of the Southern Unionists, the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy—not really desiring any rival to its 
own power in Ireland—secretly upset the whole apple- 
cart at the last moment. 

We pass over the attempt which began in the autumn 
of 1916 to make Ireland a regular submarine and Zeppelin 
base. In 1917 diplomatic relations between Germany and 
America ceased, and the Sinn Fein difficulty was to know 
how to communicate in future with Germany. The 
solution hit upon was to use Madrid as the intermediary 
and headquarters. A message from the German Foreign 
Office dated August 28th, 1917, explains that an agent 
is being sent to get into communication with Sinn Fein 
through foreign newspapers. “I am seeking,” adds the 
writer, “‘ through Spanish clerics for a suitable priest whom 
I could send.” Always the priests! It became more and 
more clear as time went on that the Germans could not 
send men to Ireland for a rising in 1918, and such a rising 
was ultimately made impossible by the re-imprisonment 
of the Sinn Fein leaders in May, 1918. But the com- 
munications on the subject of the proposed rising are 
remarkable for the disgustingly effusive messages sent to 
Marshal von Hindenburg in February, 1918, by the German- 
Irish Society. ‘We hope,” said that society, “for a 
masterful German peace which alone can afford real 
guarantees for Germany and for Ireland.” No careful 
student of Irish affairs will be surprised that Mr. De Valera 
on Tuesday denied that there were any negotiations 
between Sinn Fein and Germany for a rising in 1918. He 
said that the White Paper was untrustworthy and that it 
had been concocted merely to inflame opinion against the 
Irish people. 

Side by side with the White Paper it is important to 
notice the evidence in the trial of Father Dominic. Father 
Dominic was constantly in attendance upon Mr. Mac- 
Swiney, the late Lord Mayor of Cork, when the latter was 


— 


hunger-striking in Brixton Prison. In a letter which was 
seized in a house at Brixton, Father Dominic refers to the 
terrible Sunday when fourteen British officers were mur- 
dered in Dublin. ‘“ Sunday,” says Father Dominic, “ was 
a terrible but a wonderful day. The boys got the leaders 
of the B. and T. reprisals.” In the same letter Father 
Dominic says: “ There were six officers in all taken and 
court-martialled and sent the Way of the Just. One of 
them was one of Tom Hales’ torturers, and he squealed 
like a rat when he was caught.” Language fails when one 
tries to say what one thinks about a minister of God who 
can write of murder in those terms. It is pitiable that one 
should have to turn from the priest to the soldier to find 
indignation and proper feeling in writing about murder. 
In the current number of the Nineteenth Century that 
stout Labour leader and good public servant, Colonel 
John Ward, pays his tribute to the memory of those 
officers in Dublin who were shot down like dogs. He 
knows that they were single-minded men who were doing 
their bare duty, and he is not afraid to say so. He adds 
—and he has now had some years’ experience of what he 
is talking about—that there is no Army in the world 
which would have behaved with so much restraint as 
has been displayed by the British Army under cruel 
provocation in Ireland. 

Another piece of evidence in the court-martial upon 
Father Dominic was Father Dominic’s note-book in which 
he is alleged to have written what amounts to a defence of 
murder in Ireland. He declared that the entry was taken 
down from the dictation of Mr. MacSwiney and did not 
necessarily represent his own views. Father Dominic in 
any case wrote :— 

“All the inhabitants of every nation unjustly invaded are 

bound to resist the invader, and the nation is considered to be 
at war with the invader. The war is a just war, and there is 
no question of the hope of success at all. War must be waged 
in the best way available. At times it may not be possible 
to wage war in the open field or even guerrilla warfare may 
not be possible, but even then the wed ow nation is making 
virtual war.” 
Those who have read Mr. O’Rahilly’s article in the October 
number of the Irish Theological Quarterly, a number which 
received the ¢mprimatur of the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, will notice the curious resemblance between 
Father Dominic’s argument and that of the Irish Theological 
Quarterly. For the purpose of comparison we will quote a 
few sentences from Mr. O’Rahilly’s article :— 

“The ordinary procedure of war as of criminal jurisdiction 
must be regarded as dispensed with, so long as the nation is 
in the physical impossibility of organizing regular warfare. 
If such irregular methods—with their consequent danger of 
demoralization—are permitted or even enjoined, it is perfectly 
clear that when the nation is able to organize and equip a quasi- 
military force, acts of belligerency require no special justifica- 
tion. Nor is there any need of a formal declaration of war, 
for such a declaration is merely an ordinance of positive inter- 
national law which affects only the signatories of the Hague 
and Geneva regulations. It is the usurper who by his con- 
tinued occupation has declared war on the nation. It is the 
right and dety of the nation to defend, by every effective 
means in its power, its liberty, its honour, and its independence.” 
Both arguments are a plea for “ Killing No Murder,” and 
are flatly opposed to the official teaching of the Roman 
Church. 

But for the publication of the White Paper it might still 
be said—with some likelihood that foreigners would believe 
it—that there was no conspiracy between Germany and 
Sinn Fein; and but for the trial of Father Dominic that 
virulent priest might still have been regarded simply as the 
spiritual consoler of Mr. MacSwiney, as the faithful and 
tender friend who deserved nothing but sympathy and 
admiration. We cannot help wondering what must be 
felt now by those who hurled threats at the head of the 
Government when Mr. MacSwiney was kept in prison and 
who—Unionist Members of Parliament among them— 
informed the world by means of a letter to the Times that 
other countries would be justified in thinking what they 
liked of a nation which could behave so brutally and with so 
little regard for liberty as Great Britain was behaving then. 





THE OUTLOOK ABROAD. 


FYHE outlook in foreign affairs is not after all quite so 
gloomy as at one time it seemed likely to be, owing 








to the failure satisfactorily to re-establish international 
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trade. There is no doubt that Germany is settling down 
to work in a manner which is creditable when one takes into 
account her crippled condition. The Belgians, whose 
one great consolation and advantage is that owing to the 
German occupation of their country during the war they 
had no opportunity of setting up a bureaucracy, are recover- 
ing from ruin faster than any other country. Italy shows 
signs of overcoming both her external and internal difficul- 
ties. Her workmen who seized the factories have been 
discovering that they cannot run them without the brains 
of the former directing staffs, and in several cases they 
have honourably confessed to being converted. The too 
oetical adventure of Signor d’Annunzio at Fiume has been 
eae to an end, and a final scttlement of the Italian 
and South Slav controversy is in sight. Austria is bank- 
rupt ; she has recently confessed to a deficit in her budget 
of 30,000,000,000 crowns, and it seems that the Reparations 
Commission will be asked to play the part of a receiver and 
administer the country. No one knows what will happen 
in Greece now that King Constantine has returned. It is 
rtinent to point out, however, that the Turkish Treaty 
a not yet been ratified except by Italy. It will have to 
be discussed at the forthcoming meeting of the Supreme 
Council, and though the last thing we desire is that Turkey 
should receive a new lease of life—which with her means 
renewed opportunities for evil—it is quite possible that 
short of that there may have to be modifications of the 
Treaty in the light of what has happened in Greece. Russia, 
of course, is in as bad a case as ever, and is likely to remain 
so as long as the Soviet dictatorship retains its present 
form and character. 

We turn to two particular subjects of controversy which 
have lately attracted much attention—the delayed dis- 
armament in Germany and the equally delayed negotiations 
for the re-establishment of rds, between Great Britain 
and Russia. The German Government seem to have ful- 
filled, in name at all events, their obligation to reduce the 
regular German army to 100,000 men. But, unfortunately, 
outside the regular army there are large armed forces which 
may be capable of much mischief. First of all there are 
the Security Police who are said to number 150,000 men. 
The Allies stipulated that this force was not to have a staff 
and was not to be capable of mobilization as a whole. 
There is a contradiction of evidence as to whether these 
conditions have been observed. But this is a minor matter ; 
the real source of anxiety—a thing which undoubtedly 
amounts to a violation of the Treaty—is the existence of 
the Civie Guards. The Civic Guards are distributed 
throughout Bavaria and East Prussia, and probably no one 
outside Germany knows their exact number, though it is 
said to beconsiderable. There is no doubt that they are well 
organized and they are commanded by officers of the old 
German army. The declared purpose of these troops is 
to resist Bolshevik invasion and domestic revolution. The 
German Government evidently dislike their existence and 
heartily distrust those who command them—the same type 
of men that engineered the reactionary Kapp putsch—but 
they do not feel strong enough to disband them. 

In these circumstances it does not seem to us very 
difficult to decide what course ought to be taken, Obviously, 
if the British Government are satisfied that the German 
Government are acting ineffectually because they are weak 
and not because they are ill-intentioned, the German 
Government should be treated with tolerance. We ought 
to make it clear that these Civic Guards must be dis- 
banded, but we ought also to make it as easy as possible 
and not as difficult as possible for the German Government 
to reach this end, always on the assumption that that is 
the end which the German Government wish to reach. 
As the French are in favour of more severe methods than 
have seemed advisable to British soldiers and statesmen, 
it is worth while to point out that when Bavaria refuses 
to disband her Civic Guards, she is not issuing a challenge 
to the Allies—whom she could not defy alone—so much 
as to the German Government. The Bavarian population 
2s a whole is probably not behind the movement. Cer- 
tainly nothing could exceed the indignation against the 
reactionaries of those who speak for Labour in Bavaria. 
After all, the Allies are the real sponsors for the present 
German Government. In allowing it to be created we 
became responsible for it, and it would surely be a poor 
policy now to destroy it by making it impossible for it to 





survive. The proposal that the Ruhr district should be 
occupied in order to bring the German Government to 
their senses seems like making the innocent suffer for the 
guilty, since there are no Civic Guards in the Ruhr Valley. 
We cannot say what the difficulties would be in applying 
force directly to Bavaria if force should ultimately be 
necessary. On the face of it it would be a better plan than 
the occupation of the Ruhr. Meanwhile we are quite 
sure that nothing is to be gained by extreme haste. Our 
primary object should be to keep a democratic government 
in the saddle in Germany and to set the country once more 
on its legs politically and commercially. If we were asked 
for an example of the right spirit in which to behave towards 
Germany we should like to point to a copy of the Cologne 
Post—the organ of the British Army of Occupation on the 
Rhine—which has been sent to us. The number, which 
is well produced and excellently illustrated, has from 
beginning to end no trace of the heavy hand of that sort 
of authority which is always advertising its importance, 
its august presence, and its severity. We receive an im- 
pression mainly of Marathon races, football cup-ties, 
amateur acting, and so forth and so on. Of course the power 
is behind, but it is not obtruded. It may seem a small 
matter, yet in reality it is of importance. It is the way 
in which things are done which tells when there are diffi- 
cult things to do. 

There 1s little that is new to say about the negotiations 
with Russia. The papers of Friday, January 7th, published 
the latest Notes which have been exchanged between Lord 
Curzon and M. Tchitcherin. These are couched in language 
which has become so familiar as to be the common form of 
these exchanges. The Notes are a slanging match. Lord 
Curzon very naturally and rightly accuses the Bolsheviks 
of bad faith, for example in continuing their propaganda 
when they promised not to do so, and in trying to deceive 
the British Government when they tried to let loose an 
armed proletariat mob in Poland under the disguise of a 
“civic militia.” M. Tchitcherin retorts that the British 
Government themselves write their Notes merely for 
propagandist purposes, and as for bad faith, that they 
have shown it in the draft of the proposed trading scheme 
with Russia by altering and expanding the political con- 
ditions which were agreed upon last July. Although the 
Government have not published this draft scheme, what 
purports to be the full text of it has been published in 
Russia and was textually reproduced by the Manchester 
Guardian, and we are bound to say that we cannot find any 
expansion of the political conditions. Naturally, the 
conditions which were expressed generally last July have 
been more accurately defined, but they have not been 
in any way altered. It is puzzling to know how to deal 
with the Muscovite shiftiness and unreasonableness. 
Nevertheless, we remain convinced that it is desirable to 
open up trade with Russia. We are under no illusions ; 
we know perfectly well that Russia has practically no goods 
to sell and that even the Russian peasants have been 
growing very little food because the Soviet dictators will 
not allow them to profit by their efforts. Though the 
process of restoring trade will have to be long, it is the 
right policy, as it seems to us, on all grounds. There is 
no necessity for the British Government to sanction, much 
less approve, the infamies of Bolshevik rule, but the simple 
truth is that the world is in such great need of commodities 
that it must try to get them, even to coax them, out of 
every available quarter. The inhuman tyranny of Russian 
Bolshevism is more likely to have the corners rubbed off 
it if it comes into contact with the ordinary world. 

Our financial correspondent, “ Onlooker,” has  dis- 
cussed elsewhere the schemes for financing trade with foreign 
countries. We will therefore say nothing on that subject, 
important though we think it is. The prime necessity is 
to help the maimed countries back to work and restore 
their purchasing power if it can be done. When the turning 
of scarcity into abundance is the cure for all ills, we would 
not stand on a political punctilio in any country. 








WITH HEART AND MIND. 


A_ LL the great centres of werk are nct now looked upon by 
the workers as primar:ly centres of production. They 


regard them for the most part as primarily centres of livelihood. 
Livelihoods are in the eyes of the crowd the best products of ail 
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factories and all businesses. This new idea is not only prevalent 
among the hand-workers ; it is to be found everywhere, though 
less openly acknowledged in one place than another. We have 
lived to see the downfall of the human machine. Individuals 
are no longer “ parts” of a great creative whole, to be discarded 
or renewed as men discard or renew the “ parts ” of their motor- 
cars. The parts have all come alive and the weakness of each 
is sustained by the strength of all. There is no such thing as 
arbitrary dismissal. One of the terrors of life is gone, one of 
the opportunities of tyranny, and with them one of the great 
spurs to good work. Turn where we will, we see the effects of 
this new point of view. Great bodics of men decide to curb 
the energetic ardour of their ablest comrades. Ten men must 
not do the work of twelve. Does the work itself suffer by the 
levelling down ? It is useless to ask them that. They will reply 
that, in comparison with the welfare of the worker, the quality 
of the work is as nothing. The interdependence of the two things 
they are resolved to ignore. The same thing may not prevail 
to the same extent in a higher class, but it is generally admitted 
that many new men going out as servants of the Crown to 
our great dark dependencies are not actuated by the same spirit 
as their fathers were. They are not less industrious, not less 
conscientious ; but they go for a livelihood, for a career, and do 
not think first—in very many cases do not think at all—about 
the life of the country to which they are going or the great repute 
and glorious history of the country they leave. Their “job” 
is to make an honest living, or to make a success as “ white” 
men; and there is nothing to be said against their point of view 
if it were not their sole preoccupation. It is certainly com- 
patible with great loyalty to their own caste and great willingness 
for sacrifice for the sake of their friends. But the work as a 
whole, the work of making their country paramount by reason 
of true comprehension and of the subject people, is not as much 
before their eyes as it was before their fathers’. In a sense they 
are better men than they, but, unfortunately, the great end of 
their concerted work is less to them. 

The attitude in which society finds itself may be due to nothing 
but the war. We may be experiencing the “ sad satiety ’”’ which 
follows passion. When men have forgotten themselves in a 
great aim, forgotten themselves almost to the extent of obliter- 
ating their private interests altogether, they are apt suddenly 
and very vividly to remember themselves both for good and for 
evil. Intelligent men and women who live in the poorer 
parts of our great cities, many of whom have dedicated 
their lives to improve the lot of their less fortunate fellows, 
tell of an active kindness and a strong sense of compassion 
such as was never seen before in like degree. Even when 
their own conviction of the right and wise course of action is 
most outraged, they stand amazed at the kindness of heart 
which produces the error of judgment. In great matters and 
in small this kindness is obvious. The men who “come out” 
to the detriment of society for the sake of a comrade whom they 
believe a victim of injustice suffer daily for their action. The 
middle-class man is not ready enough to put himself in their 
place, to set himself deliberately to realize what it would mean 
temporarily to face the sad looks of his wife, the puzzled dis- 
content of his children, and the curtailing of comfort in every 
form for the sake of the corporate good of his own profession. 
It may be shortsighted. It is. But the intellectual error 
cannot blind the critic to the beauty of sacrifice. 

These, of course, are great matters; let us turn to smal] 
ones. It is in little things that we recognize most easily the 
mood of the masses. Not long ago, in an East End 
parish, two women were candidates for asmall post. Each 
offered herself as superintendent of children’s dinners. 
Looking after the children who crowd to free dinners is not 
a very casy bit of work. Some are rough, some gentle. 
Good behaviour cannot well be enforced, but it must be incul- 
cated. The small and weakly must not go to the wall; the 
meal should have a civilizing as well as a satisfying effect. 
All this depends on the person in authority. One woman has a 
knack with children, another has not. The two women in ques- 
tion were put upon trial one after another. It was obvious that 
one had the desired ‘‘ knack,” the other was without it. The 
committee upon whom the decision rested consisted chiefly of 
working people, some of them the fathers of the children. The 


incompetent woman was chosen by a large majority because, 
though her incompetence was regretted, her circumstances were 
very poor, while the better candidate was comfortably off. The 
present writer has heard it stated upon creditable authority 








that “characters” and recommendations given by committees 
and boards, especially those which consist largely of hand- 


workers, are worth less and less. No one will take the responsi- 
bility of putting an obstacle in the way of unconscientious or 
incompetent persons where their livelihood is at stake. Their 
need, not their fitness for the post, is the sole consideration. 
That retaining an unfit man in a given capacity means keeping 
& better man, equally anxious to make his way, out of his just 
due is a point of viewof the past. Inspite of all that the sophists 
say to the contrary, right and wrong can be distinguished by 
nearly every one. If it were not sc, no penal code sufficiently 
severe to maintain civilization could be endured. It is, however, 
a truism to say that the hierarchy of the virtues changes with 
the times. For the majority of simple people the limited form 
of altruism which we call fellow-feeling comes easily first upon 
the list at the present day. Men keep faith with their fellows, 
but have little fidelity to their work. They regard it not as 
a duty but as a living. 

The people who watch these new doings, this passionate 
determination to run counter to the law which makes for the 
survival of the fittest, rub their eyes in utter confusion and meta- 
phorically dry their tears in truesympathy. It may bea mistake, 
this popular attitude of mind. If so, it is a great mistake in 
more senses than one: the mistake of a great people determined 
to save its soul by other means than reason. 





MY MALTESE MESSMAN. 

\ IOVANNI, faithful one, I miss your furies. Many a mélée 

JT have wo had between Malta and Muscat, sundry skir- 
mishes from Bushire to Bombay; and, though it was my job, 
as Mess Caterer, to worst you, little malice you bore. I had 
last word on poop or in cabin, but your thunderous pantry 
rumblings have risen swift and brief as the local ‘“‘ Shamal,” 
and as quickly laid. All was forgotten when you led Cooky 
and the Makey Learn along on pay day. 

But now the best loved sloop of war that ever robbed a dhow 
of sugar-bags (how the grains used to cake into carbines !), or 
cured a coastal sheikh of his ‘‘ fever,” is long paid off from that 
commission. North of the Closed Sea she has thrust three 
stumpy masts up the Great River above Bussorah, to win full 
honours from the world’s war. But the echoes of Homeric 
laughter, evoked by Giovanni’s singular system of book-keeping, 
still linger on the Persian Station, caught prisoner in some deep 
cove of rocky Khasab, or jovially muttered back by the dry 
mountains squeezing the Hole-in-the-Wall of Mussendam. 

In those gold-lapped days of soi-disant peace and eternal 
policing John would approach the Caterer, as I lay in helmet, 
vest, shorts, and the longest chair under the blessed double 
awning. John’s Market-book shows the Wardroom in his debt 
for rupees 314 annas 9, I leisurely check the figures he has so 
laboriously labelled as “ brauagth forred” from page to page, 
and find his totting correct. As usual the uncoded items shriek 
for scrutiny. ‘“ Apolus” and “ vagatabul ” I’ve had my knife 
into before, but—— 

“Why charge the Doctor with ‘lanjuis, and what are 
‘monkanus’ ?” 

“Doctor Tumson does always drinka limejuice. And 
orf’cers eat da nuts same as da monkeys, doesn’t it ?” says 
Giovanni, scratching his swart curled crown. 

“Humph ... this delicacy clapped in between ‘2 
for dinar’ and ‘ paymr I sope’—to wit, ‘rodexas’? Is it a 
code? A tip for Colombo Race Week ? Or——” 

My Messman is shaken. He snatches back the book, presses 
it against his squat nose, holds it off again at arm’s-length, 
then explodes sorrowfully, ““ Redishes !” 

I continue talking and giddied. 

“Then ‘honkoko’? No, I’m blamed if you shall look at 
the book.” 

With lowered topgallant he goes below to reappear with the 
wee Goanese wine steward. But Fernando fails. John thea 
suggests kippers or currant jelly. 

Entered as a private extra to Number One 


de 


docks 


“Come along. 
on the 14th.” 

“* Lemme tink,” groaning. “I go 
dem Baloochi coffeepots, buy knife outa pawnshop for Cap’n— 
(a curio this, our dashing Commander not having popped his 
blade)—ah-hah ! Why doan you read um right ? Handkerchers, 
I write for First Lootenant.” 

“Giovanni Jose Maria Azzopardi, I love and appreciatq 


Mutrah dat day, cotch you 





p-a-e-s, but who is ‘ Periasus’ 2 Some dead Cingalee princeling 4 
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One of Great Sekunder’s Captains whose bones bleached in 
Mekran 2,000 years agone—whose tomb you have purloined for 
an ice-chest ?” 

John is huffily triumphant. “Pair laces,’ he ripostes. 
Whereon I meekly pay the total, quite secure in his honesty, 
and merely wondering how he reconciles (after my printing in 
capitals the orthodox spelling) “sanglas” and “ suntegen”’ 
with sanatogen, why “ Food for Fowlis ” (is he a ballad maker ?) 
always costs two-eight, and whether the “ Mess Wishinge ” is a 
pious gratulation or a vulgar laundry occurrence. 

Well, the Good Provvy knows where now you are, Gio’, being 
what the Navy calls coldly a “‘ Non-continuous ” rating. Maybe 
on pension, gossiping in some shaded corner of Cospicua’s wide 
rampart of hairbreadth deals with the marauding Bedou’ 
along the green ribbon of the Batina Coast. Or—may it not 
be !—your sturdy bones given to the deep whilst serving shell 
to a gun’s crew that glimpsed the dimned periscope too late. 
This Caterer recalls the many loyal white streaks in you rather 
than that strain of Arabo-Phoenician, inherited in days when 
Babylon was a city and well-watered fruit-gardens crowned the 
sandy ridges of Mekran where now only the tracks of a rifle- 
seeking Afghan “ kafila ” waver through broad deserts to the sea. 

C, A. 








fhINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


Se —— 


EXPORT CREDIT SCHEMES. 

{To rue Epiror or THE “ Specrator’”’) 
Sir,—Much has been said and written during recent 
months with regard to schemes for financing the require- 
ments of the necessitous countries of Europe, and lately 
discussion has been quickened by the acute trade reaction. 
Unfortunately, too, this subject, like so many serious 
matters, has been made the sport of the “stunt” Press, 
so that to read some of these picturesque statements of the 
financial position it might almost be supposed that if 
only we would grant credits to the impecunious nations, 
orders would pour in, trade would revive, and unemploy- 
ment would disappear as under the influence of a magician’s 
wand, 

At first sight there is something not only captivating 
but reasonable in the plea for urgent and large credits to 
be granted to the devastated countries of Europe. Here, 
on the one hand, we have nations almost on the brink of 
starvation, with industries shattered, and with financial 
credit wellnigh destroyed. On the other hand, we have 
the fact that a revival in the financial and economic develop- 
ments of many of these necessitous countries is one of 
supreme importance to the whole civilized world. Why, 
then, it may be asked, should not matters immediately 
be furthered by an extension of credit to some of these 
countries on a fair scale, thereby enabling them to make 
the — so necessary for them and so helpful to 
ourselves ? 

I think, however, that one thought will already have 
occurred to your mind in reading thus far, and it is this. 
If the Government is anxious, as it is, to stimulate trade ; 
if the manufacturers and traders are hungry, as they are, 
for fresh orders, and if the financial community is quite 
ready to see financial activities stimulate themselves as 
the result of improved trade, there must surely be some 
great difficulties in carrying into practice this general 
idea of financing our exports to the impecunious countries 
by a further stretching out of credits. I propose in my 
letter to-day, therefore, to state quite briefly the nature 
of some of these difficulties and the likelihood of their 
being overcome. 

When these needs of the impecunious countries in Europe 
became acute during the early part of last year, the two 
countries, the United States and ourselves, who were in 
any kind of position to give assistance were both experiencing 
considerable trade activity and prosperity, and conse- 
quently the requirements of the distressed countries were 
viewed from a critical standpoint. Not that the criticism 
was of an unfriendly character, but when the Economic 
Conference, under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
assembled at Brussels later in the year, it was the carefully 
considered and formally recorded view of the forty dele- 
gates that any assistance rendered to the impecunious 


nations would have te be on a very limited and carefully 





considered plan; and infinitely more stress was laid by 
these delegates upon internal reforms in the direction of 
reduced Government expenditure and a reform of defective 
currency arrangements than upon any kind of outside 
assistance. 

So convinced, in fact, were the economists—and there 
were a number of practical business men amongst them— 
of the dangers which attached to any system of large 
State credits, that the only relief plan which found any kind 
of acceptance was the one put forward by a well-known 
banker in Amsterdam, Mr. Ter Meulen. Briefly stated, 
that plan was based not upon the idea of State, but of 
private credits, those credits, moreover, only to be granted 
against the definite hypothecation by the borrowing 
countries of tangible assets. The idea was to set up a 
kind of International Commission to determine the 
value of the assets offered as collateral and also the 
precise kind of goods which could be admitted within 
the scheme. Thus, for example, supposing that Austria 
had sufficiently good assets to warrant credits, those 
credits were not to be used for importing any kind of 
luxuries, but were to be severely limited to just those 
articles which it was recognized would most quickly 
minister to a revival of Testiie’s industries—in other 
words, would most quickly restore to Austria a measure 
of financial and commercial independence. Against the 
assets pledged International bonds were to be issued, 
these bonds to form an additional security for the credits 
furnished by the banking community to the exporters 
in this country who might be dispatching goods to the 
impecunious countries. 

Meanwhile, however, and before the machinery for 
putting in motion Mr. Ter Meulen’s plan had been set up, 
there was experienced both in the United States and in 
this country a sudden and severe reaction in trade, accom- 
panied by much unemployment, and in place of the critical 
attitude towards the requirements of the necessitous 
countries of Europe there has arisen an almost feverish 
demand that they should have instant attention. Nor, 
on reflecting for a moment upon the psychology of labour 
developments during recent years, is this any matter for 
surprise. Both during and since the war almost any and 
every demand on the part of Labour has been conceded, 
irrespective of the ability either on the part of the industry 
concerned or of the country as a whole to withstand the 
strain. Now that the time of awakening to realities has 
come, Labour still turns instinctively to relief schemes 
rather than to any kind of disciplinary measures and 
demands that if trade is slack because certain countries 
of Europe have not the wherewithal to make payment, 
means should be provided by State credits—in other words, 
by an indirect form of doles contributed by the taxpayers. 

At the same time, while it is well to recognize that 
this sudden interest on the part of Labour in the misfortunes 
of the devastated countries in Europe is manifestly 
dictated by other than altruistic motives, there is just a 
sufficient amount of truth and common sense in the plea 
to require recognition. That is to say—quite apart from 
humanitarian grounds—it is to the interest not only of 
this country but of all countries throughout the world 
that financial and economic conditions in Europe should 
be rehabilitated, for it is impossible that we should return 
to our old system of money-making through international 
trade and financial transactions so long as Europe remains 
in its present plight. Therefore, while the soundest 
observers of the situation in the City resolutely decline 
to formulate a scheme for financing our exports simply 
on the ground of finding employment for the unemployed, 
there is an earnest desire—to employ the hackneyed 
phrase—to “explore every avenue” that may be open 
for assisting the financial and commercial recuperation of 
our neighbours in Europe on lines consistent with sound 
finance. 

It is impossible within the compass of this letter to go 
very closely into matters, but I will conclude by stating 
what is the position at the time of writing with regard to 
the schemes actually formulated, and what are the great 
difficulties and dangers with which those who are most 
closely considering the matter recognize we have to contend. 

Because the Ter Meulen plan requires considerable 
time for working out in all its details, the tendency at the 
moment is in the direction of a scheme in which State 
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credits will play a part. It is proposed that the State 
should guarantee an amount, variously stated at from ten 
to fifteen millions, against losses arising out of trading with 
the impecunious countries, and that for the protection 
of the State against an abuse of this guarantee there should 
be set up a strong committee composed of representatives 
of banking, insurance, and of the Board of Trade. As a 
further protection to the State, endeavours are being made 
to establish some scheme of insurance whereby the trader 
should be compelled as part of the transaction to effect 
an insurance of repayment of the credits represented by 
the goods. This, however, is an entirely new class of 
insurance risk, and it is not likely that any scheme will be 
evolved which will cover more than a certain percentage 
of the risk. It is also to be the duty of the committee, 
and especially of the banking members of the committee, 
to take every possible precaution to see that the transac- 
tions put through under that scheme involving a State 
guarantee are of a bona fide and desirable character. 
Even, however, when all such precautions are taken, it 
will be seen that the difficulties both of preventing abuse 
of the State credits and of granting real relief to the 
necessitous countries are great. In the first place, 
especially in view of present high prices and conditions of 
congestion, it is easy to see that there are holders of goods 
here who would be glad to make use of the oppor- 
tunity for dumping all kinds of goods on the necessitous 


countries, irrespective of their real usefulness. Equally, 
too, there is the danger of the importing countries 
taking advantage of the scheme to order any and 


every kind of goods that offer a chance of profit to the 
intermediaries who may be concerned in handling them. 
Not only so, but there is at least one other great difficulty 
and danger which must be mentioned. It is this. As 
with individuals, so with nations, there are conditions 
under which it is almost impossible to render assistance, 
and the plain fact is that in spite of the distress 
in many directions there is either an inability or an 
unwillingness on the part of many of the necessitous 
countries to recognize some of the stern requirements of 
the situation in the shape of intense industry and general 
sacrifice involved through an instant reform of the currency. 
Therefore, even supposing it to be possible to devise a plan 
whereby some assistance can be given in the way of credits 
to countries needing our goods, we must somehow or other 
arrange not only that the assistance is conditioned upon 
these reforms being undertaken in the countries making 
use of the scheme, but also that the conditions are 
thoroughly complied with. 

I suggest, therefore, that, while fully recognizing the 
supreme importance of doing everything possible to help 
the devastated countries of Europe towards a recovery 
of financial and commercial independence, we shall do 
well to recognize the greatness and the complexity of the 
problem, and not simply regard the matter as one of which 
the main object is to give work to our unemployed, for if 
we do so we shall be courting not only disappointment 
but disaster.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully. ONLOOKER. 

The City, January 12th. 


THE EDITOR. 


LETTERS TO 





{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. ]} 

VILLAGE CLUBS. 
{To tHE Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—l have seen your article on Village Clubs, and, as I have 
just been assisting in organizing such a club, I thought it 
might possibly be a help to others if I were to give a short 
account of our experiences. The village is a small one in 
Suffolk (250 inhabitants), and the men are all, without excep- 
tion, workers on the land; there is only one family above the 
farmer class, and that family has been in the parish for four 
generations. There are no intermediate classes. Notquite a year 
ago a lady member of this family, who had already started a 
women’s institute, was asked by some ex-Service men if she 
would help them to organize a village club, as they found the 
winter evenings so long and dreary. This was at once agreed 
to, and with a friend’s help a Government hut was purchased 
and re-erected in the village, there being no building in the 





place at all suitable. Tho taking down of the hut and its 
re-erection, with the addition of an iron roof, was entirely done 
by tho village carpenter with local help. This hut was fur- 
nished with a large number of chairs and tables; indoor games, 
including a bagatelle board and a piano, were purchased, and 
such kitchen utensils as were necessary were obtained and 
placed at one end of the room, which was curtained off, thus 
forming a small kitchen. In front of the curtain a stage was 
built. All this was paid for by the friend above-mentioned 
on condition that he was to receive 5 per cent. on £300, in other 
words £15 a year rent. 

All the inhabitants of the village had been informed that 
they would be eligible to become members of the club and of 
the women’s institute, irrespective of their religious views or 
their political opinions. Some thirty men at once joined the 
club, and since then our numbers have increased to thirty-nine. 
The women’s institute has fifty-one members. The club was 
affiliated with the Village Clubs Association. It was in- 
formally opened to members in September, 1920, but a more 
formal opening took place a few weeks afterwards, when the 
first social, given by the club and the women’s institute com- 
bined, was held. This was a great success, and the two institu- 
tions promised to become most popular. Since then an enter- 
tainment committee has been formed, consisting of members 
selected from the two committees of the club and the women’s 
institute, and everything connected with the getting up of 
socials, whist drives, lectures, and all other amusements is 
discussed and decided on by this committee, leaving the 
management of each institution in its own hands. So far this 
has worked admirably. Dancing and singing classes have been 
started and are immensely popular with both men and women, 
and rapid progress has been made. One or two small plays have 
been acted. On the last night of the year a social was giver 
at which there were about 100 people, including guests. ‘The 
only complaint that has been made concerning this social is 
that the programme was short, yet that programme 
extended over about five hours! It commenced with a small 
whist drive, followed by refreshments, after which 
singing (choruses and solos) and recitations, all by members; 
then came dancing, Sir Roger and the 'Tempéte, and two or 
three country dances for both men and women, which were 
really admirably executed and which elicited great applause. 
The finale came at midnight, when the New Year was ushered 
in by all singing “‘ Auld Lang Syne ” and ** God Save the King.” 

Now I should like to say a few words as to what I think 
of this attempt to introduce a little more pleasure into the lite 
of the agricultural classes in Great Britain. I can only judge 
from my experience in this one small village, but as far as it 
goes it has led me to consider it a step in the right direction, 
and one that may lead to great results in the near future. 
The women’s institute has been in existence a little more than 
a year and the club about four months only, and yet there 
is a most marked change in the village. There is always 
something to look forward to and to prepare for, or 
thing to talk about. Suggestions are constantly being made 
to introduce something new or to make some improvement in 
the old. The last proposition is that at one of the evenings 
at the men’s club members of the women’s institute should 
be allowed to attend and join the men in their games. There 
intimacy and friendliness amongst us all that was 
quite unknown. Some of the older men who 
have clubs of sorts formed, which had all failed, 
prophesied but a short life for the new club, but they now 
confess that they had not understood what was intended, and 
are truly astonished at what has been accomplished, and how 
it has already brought the life and brightness that there 
should be in all young folk, both men and maidens. 'To hear 
the fun and laughter that goes on at the dancing and singing 
classes you would think they were a lot of big children just 
out of school instead of grown-up men and women who are at 
work all day. It is revolutionizing this little place and I 
hope that the movement will go on and gradually permeate 
the whole village community of Great Britain. 

There is no doubt that it has been a great success here, hut 
at the same time I see that in some cases there may he diffi- 
culties which we have fortunately been spared. We have only 
one class to deal with, and so have had none of the complica- 
tions which are almost sure to arise when there are several 
classes, each of which will probably have its own ideas on the 
subject of uniting together for the common good. In such 
cases a leader with great tact and powers of organization is 
indispensable, and where there is no such person I fear there 
will be failures. We have had the advantage of such a leader 
in our president of the women’s institute, a lady who has 
known many of the young men and women of the village as 
children and who is beloved by young and old. This has 
incalculable advantage to us. Villagers who have 
meetings as guests have remarked that they 
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wished they could have a women’s institute and a club like 
ours, but they do not know how to make a beginning, and have 
no one to guide them. Some means of affording help in such 
cases is required. Could not the villages be formed into small 
circles, each with a leader living in the immediate neighbour- 
hood? I think something of this sort will be necessary in a 
good many places.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. 8s 

[The Village Clubs Association is always ready to give 
information. Its address is, Iddesleigh House, Westminster, 
S.W. 1.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE MIDLETON REPRISALS. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

S1r,—Why not try to be more accurate in your weekly sum- 
mary of news, especially as regards Ireland? You say 
(January 8th, p. 34, col. 2) with regard to the Midleton 
reprisals: “ The murderers fired from three houses where they 
had lain in wait for the patrol.” How is it that not even the 
Castle communiqué nor the military one as much as suggests 
this? The latter simply stated that the inhabitants of these 
houses must have known that the ambush was to take place. 
The Castle, to explain away an inconvenient fact which did 
not seem to inspire approval amongst the English masses, 
recited the military a@pelogia, and gave the show away by 
explaining that these houses were occupied by persons known 
to sympathize with the militant side of Sinn Fein. Perhaps 
if they said the houses were burned because one belonged to 
the Sinn Fein chairman of the urban council, and the two 
others to persons respected by the townspeople, both Castle 
ond military would be nearer the truth. But neither Castle 
nor military ever alleged that shots were fired from the houses 
at the patrol. Sufficient that they were occupied by Sinn 
Veiners. Of course, the Spectator places all Sinn Feiners out- 
side the pale of civilization just as it once placed those who 
are now conventionally known as Constitutional Nationalists. 
You abused Redmond and Dillon as much as you abuse De 
Valera and Griffith. But this is beside the point. What I 
want to emphasize is that before making wild, harmful state- 
ments you should be sure of their accuracy.—I am, Sir, &., 

Cork. A Cork Reaper. 

[Our statement was based on telegrams published in the 
English Press as well as on the official report. We observe 
that our correspondent does not deny its accuracy, though a 
hasty reader may think that he does.—Ep. Spectator.) 





MARTIAL LAW IN IRELAND. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—The natural efiect of proclaiming martial law in a few 
counties of Ireland is to drive militant Sinn Feiners out of 
them into other parts of the country to which it has not been 
extended. This movement has already begun, and will con- 
tinue until the measure is applied to the whole country. 
Meanwhile, those counties which are still comparatively 
peaceful will be invaded by ithe Sinn Fein murder gangs. 
There is no county in Ireland without an actively seditious 
element, and none where martial Taw would not be welcomed 
by the law-abiding part of the population. The thing will 
have to be done sooner or later. Why make half a dozen bites 
at a cherry? If there are not troops enovgh in Ireland to 
enforce martial law everywhere then surely their number 
should be increased to the requi-ite strength. Soldiers cost 
no more to keep here than in England. Or can it be that the 
Government is afraid of driving the Sinn Fein assassins into 
England if Ireland is made too hot to hold them?—I am, Sir, 





&e., ULSTERMAN. 
LYNCHING IN AMERICA 
(To tHe Epiror or rHe ‘** SpectatTor.’’] 
S§1x,—I think Mr. Chauncey Hackett’s letter on the subiect of 


your review of The Children of the Slaves has some implica- 
tions which are hardly true. First of all, it is not conditions 
on the Mexican border which give the United States a bad 
name. There is nothing like so much lynching there as in 
Georgia and Mississippi, and it can hardly be said that the 
mechanical difficulties of communication are great in these 
States. As regards lynching of white men it does occur, but 
it is rare. The case cited of Leo Frank was certainly the 
Iynching of a white man, but he was a Jew, which makes some 
difference even in America, The lynching party came from 
Atlanta, the capital of Georgia, and broke into Milledgeville 
prison and destroyed the prisoner. It is generally said that 


he was lynched because Jewish influence was otherwise likely 
The case is often quoted as a justifica- 
It is not true to say that there has been in 
recent years any diminution of lynching and mob-violence. 
contrary, these things 


to obtain his reprieve. 
tion for lynching. 


Quite the show themselves on the 





increase. The very fact that, as Mr. Hackett says, the 
Republican Party won its great victory in the Presidentia] 
election with a “strong anti-lynching plank” in its party 
platform shows how the minds of decent people in America 
are outraged by these happenings. It was certainly remark- 
able that for the Democratic candidate Cox there voted only 
the lynching States. And I said in my book that the politica] 
hope of the negro must lie in the coming triumph of the 
Republican Party.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN GRAHAM, 
60 Frith Street, Soho Square, W. 1. 





DOUBLE ALLEGIANCE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectaror.’’] 

Siz,—(1) I respectfully challenge you to produce a single in- 
stance of “‘a man of the Jewish religion’ who was or jis 
“necessarily ” or at all ‘‘a man with a double allegiance.” 
I venture to assert that no Hebrew has ever been in such a 
dilemma. (2) I am in honour bound—after a long and 
assiduous experience as a reader—to admit your claim to be 
free of bad faith in your criticism of the Hebrew race. I know 
no journal more judicial. But this enhances your fundamental 
error—which has cost many a Jew his life. Corruptio judicis: 
pessima.—I am, Sir, &c., Herman Couey. 

New Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 

[We think our review of Mr. Zangwill’s book exhibits the 
case of a few whose well-known British ideals become quite 
changed by their application to Jewish ends.—Ep. Spectator.] 





POST-BELLUM FAMILY BUDGETS. 
{To tHe Epiror cr tHe “ Specraror.’’] 


Sir,—The other day I was asked by the secretary of a body of 
which I am tho local chairman to sanction an increase in 
remuneration to an official, the plea being that the increase 
was on the Civil Service scale as adopted by Government 
Departments. I went into the case and found that the proposal 
would mean, including natural rises, an increase of 187} per 
cent. on the pre-war remuneration. I objected, and the reply 
was that the increase was required to meet the additional cost 
of living. This made me go into my household 
pre-war and post-war, and I venture to give you the result. 
I may say that no rent is included, the house being my own 
property, and in each of the two years I have deducted the 
expense of motor and chauffeur, as in the first year I only ran 
a car for five months. 

In 1913 I spent £1,203, and in this sum is included food, rates, 
and taxes (excluding Income Tax), doctor, dentist, 
electricity, holidays, wages of gardener and maids, renewals 
and my own clothes, also £169 in subscriptions to Church and 
charities. In 1920 I have spent £1,842 on the same items, the 
only difference being that subscriptions claimed £326. The rise 
in cost of living is therefore under 55 per cent. In 1913 the 
household consisted of six adults with three maids, and in 1920 
four with three maids. As all the essentials are the same the 
reduction for two less in the household is only in food, which 
I understand in a family of this size would not materially alter 
the percentage. 

By chance I can give the figures of another household con- 
sisting of a lady and an elderly maid. In the five years from 
1910 to 1914 the average spent was £201, in 1920 the spendings 
came to £255, or about 22) per cent. increase. In this case there 
is no rent, and holiday was provided by relatigns. These 
percentages struck me as very low, and I looked for an 
explanation. Both households are on the outskirts of a large 
town where all kinds of goods are moderate in price, but I am 
convinced the reason lies in the situation having been met 
prudently. In my own case breakfast and lunch were reduced 
to one hot dish and dinner to three courses, wine and spirits 
were given up during the war, and now the inclination to use 
stimulants seems to have gone; expensive foods were given up 
and were not missed, and substitutes for butter and other 
things used. From these experiences I feel that the ery for 
the equivalent of pre-war salaries is greatly overdone and that 
Civil servants and others must face altered facts in the same 
spirit as the great bulk of the population have to do.—I am, 
Sir, &., Nortu CountryMay. 
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PANTOMIMES. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “‘ Spzctator.’’] 


“ ” 


Sir,—With reference to “ Tarn’s”’ interesting speculations as 
to the folk-lore of pantomime in your issue of January &th, 
don’t you think it probable that the principal boy and heroine 
are reincarnations of the Morris king and queen, both of which 
parts were played by men? Then when women began to appear 
on the stage the aesthetic taste of the day demanded that the 
queen should be a woman, but tradition was sufficiently strong 
to keep them both of the same sex. And may not the “‘ dame” 
be the man dressed in woman's clothes who carries a broom to 
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sweep away “winter’s rains and ruins—and all the season of 
snows and of sins ”’?—truly Ceres, or our northern comedy 
version of her. These pageants can still be seen in their native 
state at certain places in the Peak of Derbyshire, and very im- 
pressive they are.—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 





LORD BUCKMASTER’S DIVORCE BILL. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “* SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Will you permit me to call attention to an unfortunate 
blunder that has crept into the admirable review of the Life 
of Lord Gorell in your isste of the 8th inst.? You state 
that “the recommendations of the majority [i.e., of the 
Divorce Commission] formed, of course, the substance of the 
Bill which Lord Buckmaster succeeded in passing last year 
through the House of Lords, but which was thrown out by the 
House of Commons.”’ This is not so. Lord Buckmaster’s Bill 
has not yet been before the House of Commons. What was 
rejected in a thin House was a private Member’s unfortunate 
motion of an abstract character in favour of legislation on 
lines similar to the provisions of that Bill. There is still hope 
that the Government may give facilities for Lord Buck- 
master’s measure to be at any rate discussed in the House of 
Commons before the present Parliament is dissolved.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Reeve WALLACE. 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 





THE PARISH MAGAZINE. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Stiz,—It may interest those who read your article on the 
above subject last week to know that the late Sir Arthur 
Liberty started a magazine in this country parish in January, 
1912, and that there has been a monthly publication ever since. 
The editor is a layman; there are contributions from the 
church and the three chapels in the parish. For the rest we 
cannot, as Mr. Sheppard does, call upon Bishops and great 
writers for contributions, but local matters of interest are not 
neglected. And contrary to your advice, under the heading 
of “ By the Way,” we sometimes make an effort at “ light- 
ness.” But perhaps we can call the gentleman who writes this 
article a professional humorist, as in private life he is the 
chairman of the London Stock Exchange! I may add that the 
population of the parish is about 700, and that about 320 copies 
of the magazine are sold monthly. I enclose a copy of the 
December issue.—I am, Sir, &c., Ivor Srewart-Liserty. 

Lee Manor, The Lee, Bucks. 

[We should never advise against “ lightness,” but would 
rather heartily recommend it if it can be procured. What we 
had in mind was the heavy jocularity which unfortunately does 
duty for humour in some parish magazines where an attempt 
is made to “brighten them up.’"—Ep. Spectator.] 








A SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “* Srectator.’’] 

Sir,—In view of the growing volume of unemployment and 

the consequent serious situation, why does no one in the House 


suggest to the Labour Party the advisability of Trade 
Unions setting up factories and workshops of their own? 


Labour has large funds at its disposal, which could not be 
better employed than in giving work to its own class, for 
which it always claims a monopoly of brains and industry. 
As no Labour troubles could arise in a community of equality 
and fraternity, where strikes and ca’ canny policy would be 
unknown, and all profits shared entirely among the workmen, 
the factories could produce at less cost than their capitalist 
rivals, and demonstrate the often vaunted superiority of 
Labour theories over Capitalist methods.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Common Sense. 





LICENCES FOR TEMPORARY BUILDINGS. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—My mother has just received an extremely onerous form 
of agreement for a licence for a temporary building (a wooden 
motor house) in which the former practice of granting a licence 
for three years is now superseded by a stipulation that the 
Council may give only three months’ notice in writing for the 
structure to be taken down! I consider this extremely un- 
reasonable under conditions, when the Government 
wish luxury building to be restricted. Surely materials and 
labour should not be taken to build brick motor 
replace wooden ones pulled down at the whim of a local council. 
Hoping you will be able to help me in this matter, as your 
paper takes so much interest in housing matters,—I am, Sir, 
&e., Ceci, Jackson, 

3 Salisbury Avenue, Harpenden, Herts. 

P.S.—Have not the 
Ministry of Health? 


present 


houses to 


local by-laws been abrogated by the 





POETRY. 
— 

THE RUINED BARN, 
Liks ashes in a hearth disused 
Nets with an old disjointed flail 
In careless litter lie confused 
With adder’s scarf, while on a nail 
Some shrivelled skin just holds together 
A wind-worn tassel of bone and feather 
That once in rapture of winged desire 
Hung on the air, free hovering fire. 
Of a June morning when the frisking hare 
Forgot timidity in dew-drenched grass 
Gathered about those ready opened doors 
The company of shearers clean and trim. 
Then close-pent flocks with constant bleating 
Were by the shepherds passed through hurdled alleys 
To each man ready in the central space. 
Warm daylight flooded 
Through the wide doorway gable-hcoded. 
Sound blent with mellowed sound from floor to rafter, 
The cluck of clipping with the thud of hooves 
And with the tweet of swallows in the eaves 
Fleece-laden, brown-armed women’s laughter. 
At harvest time unwonted strangers came: 
Dark olive faces of the wandering tribe 
That scorns house cover and our mattressed beds, 
And Irish casuals from grey, distant hills 
That watch forever where Atlantis drowned. 
Then East and West under this roof 
As in one nest slumbered and dreamed 
Speak old lanthorn—you must remem)er 
Of all the times that you were lit 
At least that one when the babe was born 
Here in the barn one cold grey morn. 
None heeded you though the daylight Ww 
And gaunt grey shadows on wall and rafter 
Paled and withdrew, and the tallow dip 
Flickered and flared to the end in socket. 
At the living treasure, the child brought forth 
From her mother pocket, the gipsy stared 
Not with pain (that was weil over), 
Not with pleasure (no joy could move her), 
Not with pride (that was laid aside), 
But jet eyes wide with a vast calm wonder. 
Look! it was in that corner yond 
Liver of old in winter time 
Sheaves were laid upon this floor 








to door. 
beat 


In even rows from door 
Slowly with a rhythmi 
Tingling with a welcome 
Moved the thresher with his flail 
Golden grain about his feet. 
Three times each year w 
Shearing, Harvest and Christmastile— 
And merry sounds in such a barn 
A song, while merry hearts abide. 
Ilere were the trestles and here was the 
And here sat the master with his men, 
And this was the song with one 
They sang and sang and sang again— 
“Turn the bowl over, over and over 
Life’s a dry crust but to-night we’re in clover: 
I’ve been to London and I’ve been a rover: 
Brim the bowl, drain the bowl, turn the bow! 
Like careless letters scribbled on the sky 
Or children’s stitches in a wavering line, 
A flock of plovers moves towards the hills. 
They change not with the years; they note no change 
Though men in new ways work and barns decay. 
Seedlip and sickle, winnowing sieve and flail 
Unheeded pass away—an epoch dies. 
Grown weak and weaker now thy ruined walls 
Sink down as surely as a sail that falls 
When the wind ceases and the cords are loosed. 
No monument will be thine—the passing hour 
Heeds thee as little as fruit the vanished flower 
Yet hast thou been the barn this verse records 
bered words. 

A. Hugs Fisger. 
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Though now no more than its remem 





NOTICE.—When ‘“ Correspondence’’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or tnitials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked **‘ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view ts 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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ART. 


ee 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

Tue exhibition of the New English Art Club “ gives furiously 
to think” in many directions. What, we wonder, must be the 
condition of the hitherto quiet graves of the defunct members 
of the old Water-Colour Society in whose gallery the exhibition 
is held ? Again, what must be the feelings of the surviving 
original members of the New English Art Club? The people 
who held the fort for Impressionism in the eighties, and were 
then considered revolutionary, are now seen to have been mere 
exploiters of a then less familiar phase of realism. Now the 
newest fashions in painting predominate, and attempts at design 
reignand revelhere. But, really, how little things have changed ! 
The same wide-spreading dullness is here and the same rare 
glimpses of the real thing—the thing so difficult to describe, 
so much less difficult to recognize. Look, for instance, at the 
end wall of the Gallery; here are two landscapes of the old 
style: Mr. Muirhead’s Rochester (76) and Mr. F. Brown’s The 
Water Mirror (80); these, superficially, appear worlds apart 
from Mr. Guenara’s Signs of the Zodiac (74) hung above them. 
In reality they are very much alike: a very moderate, artistic 
talent expressed in different fashions, cach of which has been, 
or is, of the moment. For those who are looking for a new 
orientation of English painting, for a turning away from repre- 
rentation as an end, and a quickening of the sense of design, the 
present exhibition is a saddening one. The bulk of the new 
painters seem to have heard of the great quickening force which 
comes from pure design, and are determined at all costs to use it ; 
but they seem incapable of really understanding what it means. 

As usual with this Society, the best things are to be found 
among the drawings and water-colours, and we can delight in 
The Canal, Norwich (55), of Mr. Rich, The Dunglass (25) of Mr. 
Shepherd, and Mr. Wilson Steer’s Fishing-boats (32). Mr. 
Shepherd has spoilt what would have been a beautiful study of 
the figure (160) by the weakness of drawing of the arms, but 
the sense of style and colour are both good. Among the oil 
landscapes the most interesting is Mr. Walter Bayes’ Welsh 
picture (137), which, by the largeness of its grouping and the 
coherence of its design in three dimensions, is a most interesting 
work, H. 8. 








THE THEATRE. 


———— 
“THE BETROTHAL,” BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 
AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 

Gorxe to see The Betrothal is, so to speak, like spending 
an evening in a mixed metaphor. Quite frankly, it isn’t 
possible to find much to say for the play if we treat it as a 
serious allegory. But if we are content to judge it by the 
sort of standard by which we ordinarily judge a “ Fairy Play,” 
then it is delightful; for in this sort of work the lightness of 
the fancy atones for its shallowness, invention for lack of 
coherence, and sentiment, even sticky sentiment, serves to 
glue in the loose ends. 

In the sequel of The Blue Bird Mytyl has disappeared, and 
Tyltyl takes the stage with the Fairy Berylune and then Light 
as valets de place. He is nearly seventeen, and the Fairy Berylune 
seems to think this the age to marry, and so she bids him think 
of any girls he knows. As he thinks of his neighbours from the 
village round they appear—the Woodcutter’s daughter, the 
Butcher’s daughter, the Innkeeper’s daughter, the Miller's 
daughter, the Beggar's daughter, and the Mayor’s proud 
Miss. This is a scene, by the way, in which one is 
inevitably reminded of the second act of The Beggar's Opera, 
when the tapster brings in Mrs. Slammerkin, Sukey Tawdry, 
and Mrs. Coaxer. Tyltyl’s ancestors and his unborn children 
are, the Fairy Berylune explains, to choose him a _ wife 
from among these six young ladies, and the party are 
just about to set off on their travels when Destiny, 
conceived as a comic Bismarckian giant and most 
amusingly acted by Mr. Ivan Berlyn, appears through a 
trap-door and asserts his right to control the situation and to 
arrange the journey himself. But first they have an almost 
unexplained interlude at an admirable Miser’s Cave and at 
Berylune’s palace, where a dance takes place. It is not till 
after the interval that the “ Dr. Syntax in search of a wife ” 





motif really gets going. By this time another claimant has 


appeared, a veiled figure all in white; she is a young lady whom 
Tyltyl cannot for the life of him remember, and who therefore 
cannot come completely to life. They then proceed to the 
““ Abode of the Ancestors.” These progenitors are not a little 
worried as to which of the young ladies to choose, and finally 
pass on the task to the children. By this time the veiled figure, 
like Goo1 Deeds in Everyman, is almost at the point of death ; 
Tyltyl’s :hildren, or rather descendants, scrutinize all the sweet- 
hearts, cnd at last the smallest of them all—i.e., the one nearest 
birth—when the others have gone off further on the search, 
recognizes the veiled figure as its mother, and Joy is 
awakened by her child’s prophetic kiss. Ty tyl comes back, 
but still cannot recognize her, and the children, indignant at 
his stupidity, hurry her away. The whole party now have to 
travel back to earth again. Light bids farewell to them at 
the edge of the forest, and the next scene shows the Wood- 
cutter’s cottage again and Tyltyl waking up to help his mother 
get ready breakfast for some guests who are coming. His 
childhood’s playmate who comes with her parents is, of course, 
the veiled figure of the dream, whom he at last recognizes. 

As set down here the thing seems fairly coherent, but in 
the play for a great part of the time we are concerned with 
events that have absolutely nothing whatever to do with this 
plot. For example, there is the Miser, admirably acted by 
Mr. William Farren, who seems to have strayed in from another 
play which, excellent as it may possibly be, docs not fit into 
The Betrothal. Then—the most delightful scene of the whole 
play—there is the ball at the Fairy Berylune’s palace, a long, 
very beautiful “ transformation scene,” when quantities of fairy 
tale characters dance—Little Boy Blue, Puss-in-Boots, and so 
forth. Destiny, the comic relief, is a legitimate excrescence ; 
he is a delightfully conceived figure. Starting at about 9ft. 4in. 
high, he dwindles in each scene till he becomes at last a tiny 
baby in arms, though still retaining his “ mailed fist’ appear- 
ance and ideals. This was a most amusing and ingenious 
piece of business. Then there is another “loose end.” Why 
does the Fairy Berylune never get beyond her own palace, 
and turn over the duties of guide to Light? However, it is 
really quite unnecessary to carp, only people are sometimes 
a little inclined to take M. Maeterlinck’s work perfectly 
seriously, and I can well imagine The Betrothal being the father 
of a terrible progeny of “soppy” plays. As for Mr. Ricketts’ 
and Mr. Granville Barker’s part in the business, it was exceed- 


ingly good. Some of the individual dresses were marvellously 
good in colour and line. Perhaps Mr. Ricketts has not 
quite either Mr. Lovat Fraser’s or Mr. Rutherston’s 


satisfying sense of colour ; for example, he missed some chances 
in the scene with the Ancestors,and the lighting was throughout 
very commonplace; this, perhaps, is the fault of the Gaiety 
Theatre, not of the producers. The ballet, dressed by Mr. 
Ricketts and arranged by M. Laurent Novikoff, was one of 
the most beautiful pieces of movement and colour that I have 
seen—equal, except from the point of view of dancing technique, 
to the best performances of the Russian Ballet. The scene 
was a very charming one, representing a kind of arched pavilion 
through which playing fountains could be seen. From the 
roof of the pavilion hung a very large candelabra. This 
was a very wise touch of Mr. Ricketts’. There is nothing so 
festive-looking as a candelabra, but I think this one should have 
been lighted. One of the most beautiful dresses in the ballet, 
and perhaps that on the whole that best worn, was of a Chinese 
lady with green trousers, a royal blue and black “lampshade” 
skirt witha sort of cherry-coloured coatover it; long up-standing 
feathers ornamented the headdress. This dress seemed to me 
to equal Bakst’s best imaginations; and Bluebeard, Sister 
Anne, and several other fairy tale characters had dresses which 
approached it in excellence. Light has a wonderful flowing 
dress of cloth of gold with a huge cloth of gold cloak lined with 
red, a great blue veil powdered with stars, and a gold crown. 
Might I suggest that the whole effect would look much more 
gorgeous, and Miss Stella Campbell even more beautiful, if the 
starry veil were fastened under her throat like a wimple ? The 
dress is essentially mediaeval in character, and one misses the 
characteristic and beautiful effect which the wimple arrange- 
ments produce. Though, as I said, I think Mr. Ricketts has 


missed some opportunities in the Ancestors’ scene, this is not 
to say that the individual Ancestors’ dresses are not good. 
It is only that 1 think he has not made enough of the ensemble ; 
he has not got a sufficiently definite plan, and his background 
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is too broken up as to colour. Mr. Geoffrey Norman as the 
“Murderer Ancestor’? and Mr. Percy Hubbard as the “ Great 
Ancestor’ were quite admirably conceived. The “ Murderer 
Ancestor ’’ had the best square-cut Renaissance wig that I 
have ever seen. The Great Peasant was a wonderfully con- 
vincing figure; his dress was of no particular country, but, 
like his reaping hook, universal of the soil. I want to draw 
a veil over the scene in the Abode of the Children. In this I 
was like the rest of the audience, of whom, as in Mary Rose, 
it might be said :— 
“The tears rolled down their cheeks so fast 
They made a little pond at last.” 

But it was the effect of sentimentaiiiy, I am afraid, not of true 
sensibility. However, in the last scene of all Miss Gladys 
Cooper managed to bring us completely down to earth again 
by her really appalling appearance. Visually there had not been 
a jarring note in the play till then. The “Stage Peasant” 
slightly early Victorian clothes of the mortals were all delight- 
fully conventionalized when suddenly Miss Gladys Cooper 
comes in in a dark blue serge skirt and a white cotton jumper 
slightly too small for her. Leading ladies have, it is rumoured, 
been known to rebel against the commands of the décor and 
costume artist. If this is a case of bad discipline, how amply 
are such experts justified in the person of Mr. Ricketts! 
Miss Gladys Cooper at all events spoiled the final scene. Let 
us hope that this silly blemish on a really beautiful production 
will be remedied. TARN. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


QuEEN’s.—I?t’s all Wrong ae ee ee 8.20—2.20 


[Revue. Notice later.] 
Wynpuam’s.—The Prude’s Fall ae e+ 8.15—2.30 
[A love story which is having a deservedly long run.] 
Crirerion.—Lord Richard in the Pantry «+ 8,30—2.80 


{Another play which is having a long but not so well- 
deserved run. It is very funny, of course, but imagine 
going to see it twice—that is what a long run means !] 

Sr. Marttn’s.—The Skin Game ee - 

{Last weeks of Mr. Galsworthy’s capital play.) 


8.30—2.30 








BOOKS. 


—~<.—— 
TWO BOOKS ON ZIONISM.* 
In order to show that we are not exaggerating in what we have 
said in our leading article on ‘‘ Problems of Zion” in respect of 
Mr. Zangwill’s claim that the Jews have a right to supersede 
the Arabs in Palestine we have only to quote the following 
passages from his essay, The Voice of Jerusalem. Take, for 
example, the following outburst of fierce cynicism in which Mr, 
Zangwill describes the situation at the moment :— 

“In this tug of war between the Christian Powers, with the 
Arab pulling in a third direction, there is obviously scant chance 
of a real Jewish Palestine. To produce that out of the con- 
flicting ingredients is a task not for a statesman but a conjurer. 
Sir Herbert Samuel has no such thaumaturgie talent; he is 
a conscientious British official whom even his love for his 
people and the gracious Zionist romance in his own family 
cannot bias. The interest of England in getting her new 
possession developed by Jewish capital and industry is out- 
weighed if the Arabs are antagonized too deeply, and since 
moreover the Jews are the Uriah Heeps and not the Oliver 
Twists of politics, England may safely ride roughshod over 
them. In placing all their hopes on a peaceful penetration, 
and in pretending that the Arabs can be safely submerged, 
the Zionists have presumed to know better than Jchovah, 
who protested: ‘But if ye will not drive out the inhabitants 
of the land from before you; then it shall come to pass, that 
those which ye let remain of them shall be pricks in your eyes, 
and thorns in your sides, and shall vex you in the land wherein 
ye dwell.’ Is such a home worth having ?” 


An equally significant and impressive passage is the following 
quotation from an article which Mr. Zangwill contributed to an 
American journal entitled ** Asia ’’ :— 

“But a Hebrew Palestine, if it is to exist at all, must be a 
reality, not a sham. Such interpretations as have hitherto 
been vouchsafed us of the vaunted British Declaration scarcely 
seem serious. The ‘ Jewish National Home’ is to be a British 
Crown Colony with a predominantly Arab population, even 
if a French Syria does not lop off a considerable slice from its 
meagre 10,000 square miles. The power in every country, 
Lord Morley tells us in his Autobiography, always resides in 
the landowning classes. Yet over 30,000 Arab landlords and 
some 600,000 fellahin are to continue in possession of the bulk 





* (1) The New Jerusalem. By G. K. Chesterton. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, [12s. Gd. net.) (2) The Voice of Jerusalem. By Israel Zangwill. 
London: Helnemann, (15s. net.] 





of the Holy soil. Moreover, Bethlehem and perhaps other 
places are to be too sacred for Jewish hands. Nor may we 
guard the shrines entrusted for so many centuries to the Turk, 
although there is no monument in Palestine, whether Christian, 
Jewish or Mohammedan, which is not a memorial to Jewish 
genius and saintliness. While the Czecho-Slovaks and the 
Jugo-Slavs and still other peoples scarcely known to history 
are to flourish on their own soil with all the apparatus of 
sovereignty, the greatest and longest-martyred @f all the op- 
pressed peoples—a people which has supplied no small pro- 
portion of the outstanding figures of the world-crisis, and in 
whose literature this whole new era finds its inspiration— 
is to crawl into a corner of its own land like a leper colony, 
warned to keep off this and to keep off that, or to keep away 
from this Jew and to keep away from that Jew, and repeating 
on its own soil the humiliations and subservience of its 2,000 
years of agony and ignominy. ... One would have thought 
that this war was a sufficient object-lesson in the rankling 
poisons of race-hatred generated between peoples pent in the 
same territory. No, the Jews must possess Palestine as the 
Arabs are to possess Arabia or the Poles Poland. Otherwise, 
while not abandoning the existing Hebrew Colonies nor neglecting 
Palestine as an immigration area, Israel must look, like Jochanan 
ben Zakkai, for other means of continuing his chosen mission.” 
To show that all this is practical and not rhetorical we note 
that Mr. Zangwill reproves the Arab for his agriculture, or 
rather want of it, and says he has never made proper use of the 
country in which he lives. It is at best an Arab encampment. 

Finally comes a passage which we are bound to say would fill 
us with forebodings if we were Arabs :— 

‘“* If, however, the Arabs will not, as Longfellow taught us to 

expect, fold their tents and silently steal away, if they elect to 
remain in Palestine, then, as I have emphasized in my speeches, 
‘their welfare must be as dear to us as our own.’ But even 
so, painful though the necessity be, they should come at once 
under a Jewish Government, and Sir Herbert Samuel should 
represent the Zionists rather than the British Foreign Office ; 
the small but expansible Jewish force being backed up by 
Britain or the Allies, exactly as Poland or Czecho-Slovakia 
has been backed up.” 
Lest his meaning should be in the least obscure, Mr. Zangwill, 
with a courage which we cannot but admire, boldly says that he 
is for minority rule. He speaks of standing alone “in the 
wild contention that there,are occasions when a minority has a 
right to govern a majority : a phenomenon apparently unknown 
even in India or South Africa.” 

Of course, it is possible that all this ought to be marked 
“ Wrote ironic,” just as Artemus Ward used to mark passages 
in his work ‘“ Wrote sarcastic.” It is just to say, however, 
that there are plenty of other passages in Mr, Zangwill’s book 
that force us to the conclusion that he means what he says and 
is not engaged in the weaving of any verbal subtlety. But here, 
in fairness, we ought to add that Mr. Zangwill’s fierceness 
is often mingled with plenty of general assurances that if the 
Arabs will not go voluntarily, or if for any other reason the Jews 
are not allowed to make good that right of extrusion to which 
he holds they have a complete moral claim, then the Jews 
will of course treat the Arabs and the rest of the non-Jewish 
population in Palestine quite fairly and indeed generously. 
They must, however, rule as we rule in East Africa or Nigeria, 
and there must be no nonsense about self-determination by the 
majority. It must be minority rule till the Jews can make 
themselves into a majority. 

It is difficult to read Mr. Zangwill’s fiery words without the 
thought of how great an interpreter of Jews as well as of all 
human nature Shakespeare was when he made the character 
of his Jew of Venice centre in the thought of his absolute and 
indefeasible right to the pound of flesh. Was it this literalness, 
this sense of law untempered by equity, this determination 
never to compromise, this dead certainty that you cannot be 
mistaken, that throughout the ages has been the cause of 
Jewish unpopularity ? 

Though the temptation to quote further from Mr. Zangwill’s 
sincere if violent book is very great, we must be content to leave 
it to our readers, and must deal with Mr. Chesterton’s volume. 

We spoke on a recent occasion of the Nemesis of Pretence as 
regards Ireland. Mr. Chesterton shows us the Nemesis which 
comes from pretending that Jews are not Jews :— 

“For years we were told that Jews were a sort of Englishmen 
because they were British subjects. It is all the worse for us 
now we have to regard them, not subjectively as subjects, but 
objectively as objects ; as objects of a fierce h itred among the 
Moslems and the Greeks. We are in the absurd position of 
introducing to these people a new friend whom they instantly 
recognize as an old enemy. It is an absurd position because 1i 
is a false position; but it is merely the penalty of falsehood. 
Whether this Eastern anger is reasonable or not may be dis 


cussed in a moment; but what is utterly unreasonable is not 
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the anger but the astonishment ; at least it is our astonishment 
at their astonishment. We might believe ourselves in the view 
that a Jew is an Englishman; but there was no reason why 
they should regard him as an Englishman, since they already 
recognized him as a Jew. This is the whole present problem of 
the Jew in Palestine ; and it must be solved either by the logic 
of Zionism or the logic of purely English supremacy and im- 
partiality ; #nd not by what seems to everybody in Palestine a 
monstrous muddle of the two. But of course it is not only 
the peril in Palestine that has made the realization of the 
Jewish problem, which once suffered all the dangers of a fad, 
suffer the opposite dangers of a fashion. The same journalists 
who politely describe Jews as Russians are now very impolitely 
describing certain Russians who are Jews. Many who had no 
particular objection to Jews as Capitalists have a very great 
objection to them as Bolshevists. ose who had an innocent 
unconsciousness of the nationality of Eckstein, even when he 
called himself Eckstein, have managed to discover the nation- 
ality of Braunstein, even when he calls himself Trotsky. And 
much of this peril also might easily have been lessened, by the 
simple proposal to call men and things by their own names.” 

We cannot quote more from Mr. Chesterton’s book, but we 
may remark that though he does not actually sey so, he in 
offect holds opinions which we hold and which have often been set 
forth in these columns. The trouble about the Jew is that he 
does not seem to realize the immense importance which English- 
men instinctively attach, and as we hold rightly attach, to the 
homogeneity of a nation. The more homogeneous a nation 
the safer and sounder it is. This does not mean that we want 

ill, persecute, or expel those who cannot accept homogencity 
as their ideal. We would say, however, that people like the Jews, 
who are wrapped up in exclusiveness, spiritual and physical, 
cannot be regarded as full citizens. While they remain Jews first 
and Englishmen after, they cannot, however good Englishmen 
they may be in fact, claim to be veri sociti—the highest type 
of those who constitute the community. 

The situation in which we find ourselves in Palestine is one 
which must cause extreme anxicty to all patriotic English- 
men, and to all who want to sce our good name and good faith 
maintained. We have drifted into a position which nobody 
fully understands, but which at any moment may bring us into 
world-wide odium and create not stage enemies, but real enemies 
for this country throughout the habitable globe. Wherever 
there is a Jew there will soon, we fear, be a fierce hater of the 
British race and Empire. The Jew is a dangerous man when 
persecuted. He is an even more dangerous man when he holds 
himself to have been deceived, just because it is so exceedingly 
difficult to take him in. But if after trusting you he thinks 
you have taken advantage of him, whether his view is well 
founded or not, you have made a desperate fee. 

At present the British Government, without meaning it, are 
taking in the Jews throughout the world. They have given 
them what the Jews think is a pledge to establish a Jewish 
national home. It is true that they put in a limiting condition 
and that this condition has proved to be incapable of being 
carried out, but the Jews are in a rapid process of forgetting 
ebout it. Depend upon it, like all people who have had 
their hopes shattered, the Jews will think that they have 
been deceived by us rather than by their own hastiness. 
Therefore the time has come, and more than come, when, 
however disagreeable the task, we must explain to the Jews 
that it is not possible to give them a national home in the 
sense that we hoped was possible. 





THE MONUMENTS OF ESSEX.* 
Ir is a great pleasure to record the reappearance of the 
illustrated inventory of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments. The war caused much delay—the investigating 
officials had to be called off as they were mistaken for spies !— 
but we now have the fourth volume. It is the best that has yet 
been published. The previous volumes dealt with North and 
South Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire. The new volume 
deals with North-West Essex. It is printed as well as any of 
its predecessors, which is saying a good deal, but it is even better 
arranged and has more illustrations. At the beginning of each 
section dealing with a parish a list of monuments is given so 
that the hasty visitor can see at a glance what the parish con- 
tains. For economical reasons the volume is bound in paper, 
but a linen cover can be obtained at an extra charge of 3s. 6d. 
Considering what the cost of production is now, we are puzzled 
to know how so much can be given for the money. Before the 
Royal Commission has finished its work it will have compiled 
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a complete Domesday Book of the monuments of England, 
that is to say of every building, whether a church or a castle or 
& private house, which should excite the interest or pride of 
Englishmen and which should be commended to them as worth 
careful preservation. Lord Burghclere, Chairman of the 
Commission, his fellow Commissioners and helpers, and last but 
by no means least the able and industrious Secretary, Mr, 
George Duckworth, are indeed to be congratulated on producing 
such exquisite and scientifically arranged volumes. 


The reader need not be in the least afraid when he turns to 
one of these books that he is going to be treated to bogus archaeo- 
logy or anything like the facile suggestions of those amateurs 
who make a hobby of solving the derivations of names. Why 
is it, we wonder, that what seems to be the most obvious deriva- 
tion of an obscure name is generally wrong? This volume 
should do much to dispel the popular belief that Essex is a flat 
and uninteresting county. No doubt a good many parts of it 
are flat, but among these must be included the low-lying sea 
coast where for those who admire great level spaces, producing 
an illusion of immensity, and a huge unbroken vault of sky, 
there is much that is entrancing to the eye. In spite of its 
nearness to London, Essex is an almost undiscovered county, 
the heart of which is less known to the Londoner than remote 
parts of Cornwall or Cumberland. In such districts as the Rodings 
—a group of villages unserved by railways—one can still see an 
undisturbed and unspoiled bit of old England. The very 
character of the houses and the churches in rural Essex prove 
the former prosperity of the county. It was, and still is, one 
of the best wheat-growing counties in England, and it is clear 
that in Stuart and Tudor times a comfortable standard of life 
was maintained. The character of the architecture is peculiar 
to the county ; there is no great cathedral; there are few grand 
or imposing houses; yet the average standard of ecclesiastical 
and domestic architecture is rather high. The explanation of 
Essex building is that there are no stone quarries in the county. 
Churches and houses were built of flint rubble and pebble mixed 
with much mortar. Continually through this volume we come 
upon the curious local word “ clunch,” which means the kaver 
chalk limestone composed of chalk and clay. This also was 
widely used as @ building material. It reminds the present 
writer of the somewhat similar word “ culch,” which is common 
in the language of the fishermen along the Essex coast. Culch 
means rubbish, and in the mouth of the fisherman it means in 
particular the broken shells which are brought up from the bed 
cf the sea in the trawl or oyster dredge. The characteristic 
Essex dwelling house is covered with plaster, and just because 
there is no stone in the county all the old houses are constructed 
with timber frames. Nothing, we think, could be more touching 
or appropriate than the use of the resources of the county in 
ecclesiastical buildings in place of materials which would have 
had to be brought from a great distance. In Essex church 
towers we continually see Roman tiles and Roman bricks, 
taken, of course, from the Roman towns end encampments, for 
Essex was a much Romanised district. But above all, from 
this point of view, we like the typical wooden spires which are 
so often to be seen on the top of flint or rubble towers. 


The fact that this volume deals with a relatively small part 
of Essex—appreciably less than a quarter of the county— 
proves how much there is worth preserving in Essex, though it 
is not a county of conspicuous architectural features. The 
Commissioners tell us that over 2,000 monuments are described. 
That makes an average of 24 monuments for each parish as 
compared with the averages of 10 per parish in North Bucking- 
hamshire, 15 per parish in South Buckinghamshire, and 8 
per parish in Hertfordshire. Possibly, in measuring the richness 
of Essex, allowance ought to be made for the fact that the 
limiting date of the survey has been extended from the year 
1700 to 1714. But, as the Commissioners point out, the eminence 
of Essex is very slightly affected by this extension. The very 
interesting town of Saffron Walden yields no fewer than 159 
ancient monuments, from the castle and the parish church 
and the famous house of Audley End to whole rows of plastered 
and timbered dwellings. And several little-known parishes are 
proportionately just as rich. Stebbing, for example, has 71 
catalogued monuments. No fewer than 84 monuments in North- 
West Essex, or more than one for cach parish, are scheduled 
as “ especially worthy of preservation.” There are at least four 
churches in North-West Essex containing pre-Conquest work. 
The most remarkable piece of monumental art is undoubtedly 
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the fourteenth-century archway to a recess, or chantry 
chapel, at Belchamp Walter. Nevertheless, the three most 
notable churches, regarded as a whole, are the later ones of 
Thaxted, Saffron Walden,and Castle Hedingham. These are all 
built of the characteristic flint rubble with clunch or limestone. 
Castle Hedingham church is mainly of the twelfth century— 
and the place is, of course, also singular for the famous 
castle which provides a frontispiece for this volume—while 
the churches of Thaxted and Saffron Walden are unusually 
handsome examples of the East Anglian type of the town 
church of the fifteenth century. 

We pass from buildings to such things as earthworks and roads. 
The large tumuli called Bartlow Hills are perhaps the best 
examples in Britain of a method of mound-burial which seems 
to have been practised in both East Anglia and in Belgium, and 
to have continued into Roman days. The Bartlow Hills were 
excavated between 1832 and 1840 and yielded fine pieces of 
Roman bronze, glass and enamel, and a Hadrian coin. These 
objects were mostly preserved at Easton Lodge, but were des- 
troyed in a fire in 1847. They are known, however, from very 
careful drawings. Most of them apparently datcd from the end 
of the first and the beginning of the second century. The 
graves were probably those of wealthy Romanised British chiefs 
or landowners in the neighbourhood. As regards roads, the 
Roman roads of North-West Essex are not yet perfectly under- 
stood. We cannot describe them as a whole, though they raise 
many interesting questions, but mention must be made of two 
very puzzling roads, seven miles apart, which run north-east- 
wards across the ares here dealt with. They are remarkable 
for their straightness and still more remarkable because they 
run exactly parallel. One of them, sometimes called “ Suffolk 
Way,” runs from the Rodings towards Great Dunmow, and it 
seems to continue, though less clearly, through Great Bardfield 
and Finchingfield towards Clare in Suffolk. The other begins at 
Little Waltham, north of Chelmsford, and runs straight for 
twelve miles through Braintree towards Gosfield, where (as a 
straight road) it suddenly vanishes. The difficulty is that these 
roads, so far as is known, do not connect any distinct Roman 
sites. Professor Haverfield suggested that they may be examples 
of Roman centuriation, or land-surveying, applied by the 
Government to the province of Britain or at least to the neigh- 
bouring municipality of Colchester. 

Returning to churches, we will conclude with another inter- 
esting theory thrown out by the Gommissioners. Hadstock 
church is a remarkable cruciform building of pre-Conquest 
origin with peculiar ornament. It is suggested that it is possibly 
the minster erected by Canute in 1020 to commemorate his 
victory over Edmund Ironside at Assandun. The reason for 
this theory—it is not offered as anything more than a theory— 
is that the neighbouring parish is called Ashdon. We know 
that Canute did build a minster church, but there is no church 
exactly corresponding to that description near the reputed site 
of Assandun. Assandun is usually identified with Ashingdon, 
which is south of the river Crouch, and the fact that it is near the 
sea associates it appropriately with Canute, and especially 
appropriately with the popular legend about Canute and the 
advancing waves. It is possible, however, that the battle of 
Assandun was fought at Ashdon much further inland. Probably 
we shall never know for certain, for names beginning with “ Ash ” 
are common in Essex. There is the village of Ashen, which 
is included in the survey of the present volume, and some 
historians, so far as we remember, have assigned the battle 
to Asheldham, a very insignificant village near Southminster, 





BOOKS ON ART.* 
Tue best thing about this book! is the number and quality of 
the illustrations, of which there are fifty, and as their size is 
large it is possible to learn from them a great deal about the 
art of Mr. Epstein the sculptor. The first few reproductions 
show us the things which every self-respecting modernist thinks 
it necessary to make, those imitations of Indian, Polynesian, or 
other exotic art which do not much matter and are easily 
forgotten when we come to the real thing. The influence which 
Mr. Epstein keeps to most is that of the Quattrocento Florence 
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of Verrocchio, though in saying this it is not intended to imply 
that the sculptor is without originality, as such a charge would 
be obviously absurd. But where the originality is obvious is 
in a work like the bronze Head of a Boy with its grandeur of 
mass and sweep of line, rather than in such a jeu d’esprit as the 
figure of Job done, one would suppose, to electrify a coterie. 
Another very fine work is the bust of Euphemia Lamb, so solid 
and monumental. Very different in its beauty is the fragile 
Bust of a Girl, and again another striking work is the portrait 
of Sergt. David Ferguson Hunter, V.C., which is very impressive 
from its solidity and simple grandeur. There is an intensity 
and energy about Mr. Epstein’s work which is deeply refreshing 
compared with the ordinary academic sculpture which is either 
trivial or dull. Surely his position is now so well secured 
that he need not waste himself in trying to astonish. 

The members of the Print Society, under the editorship of 
Mr. Hesketh Hubbard, have issued a small bock on making 
and collecting etchings’. The various essays are by no mears 
exhaustive, and an attempt to make an aquatint with only 
Miss Stella Langdale’s chapter to go by would be to invite failure. 
At the same time the various parts of the book ave all written 
by people who are experts, and therefore light is to be gained 
from its pages. There is a full bibliographical list and also a 
subject index for this list which is a useful addition to the work. 

The enormous subject of Indian Art cannot, of course, be 
compressed into a small space. Mr. Havell has done his best 
in his handbook’ to give us an insight into the Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting from the earliest times to the present 
day. Mr. Havell knows so much abcut his subject, and from 
the point of view of the native artist, that we wish he had given 
us more help than he has to enable us to understand the purely 
artistic aims of these who created these wonderful monuments. 
Turning the pages of this book, with its great number of 
illustrations, we see an endless mythology rendered in store 
with overwhelming prodigality. The mountains ere carved 
into temples, and the rocks teem with the forms of gods and 
goddesses. Nor is anything more simple achieved when on the 
plains the great buildings were piled stone on stone, for the same 
endless detail is here, the same passionate desire to make every 
space seethe with decoration symbolical of the gods. It is with 
a sense of oppression that we realize the spirit of this art, ‘ Here 
in this mystical India the deities hover and swarm.” Perhaps 
for this reason we turn with a sense of relief to Mohammedan 
architecture, with its simpler outlines and flatter decoratiors, 
although we recognize that it is tamer and less inspired than 
Hindu work. Mr. Havell gives two very interesting pictures 
of nineteenth-century palaces at Benares, which he says “ are 
architectural achievements of the highest rank, judged by any 
standard, Eastern or modern.” We wish he had told us a 
little more about their design, and whether the simpler wall 
spaces and the delicate arches are due to Western influence; 
or whether these are truly native art. 

In his book on design and tradition? Mr. Fenn has been so 
anxious to get in everything that the result is a rather per- 
plexing series of skips. All that is possible is to take typical] 
periods in different countries and show what was the prevalent 
style of design. The illustrations are mostly from rather bald 
line drawings. 

Modern movements in painting are described and commented 
on very ably and wisely by Mr. C. Marriott.6 He shows how 
the Impressionists were only another phase of the realists dealing 
with colour and tone more thas with form. They discovered 
that greater realism in the way of representing colour and 
light could be obtained if form was not insisted on, but essen- 
tially their outlook was scientific. The revolt of the Post- 
Impressionists was that they recognized that art was a question 
of creative design and not of imitation, going back to the great 
periods of painting before scientific realism had usurped the 
throne in the kingdom of art. Mr. Marriott has some interesting 
things to say on the effect of oil paint upon movements, with its 
“fatal facility.” He says that “It is probable that both 
oil-paint and white marble had to be carried to the extreme 
limit of their capacity for imitating the forms of nature before 
the futility of that exercise was recognized.” Now people are 
rediscovering design in pictures, but it seems a difficult task, 
and it is impossible to accept as successful solutions of the 
problems a number of the works illustrated in this book. 

The title of Mr. Ward’s book® makes us think that special 
attention is to be given to the technical side of art, but this is 
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not so. The wolume is no more than a summary of the 
works of the Italian painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; and as so much has to be got into a short space, the 
information is mostly of a superficial nature, though the general 
conclusions are those which are generally accepted. 

The excuse for Mr. Lavery’s book on Raphael’ is that the 
writer believes that he possesses the original picture of which 
the well-known Madonna of Francis I. in the Louvre is a copy. 
Of course the execution of the Paris work is generally ascribed 
to Giulio Romano, but hitherto it has not been regarded as a 
copy but as a picture from Raphael’s studio designed by the 
master and painted by the scholars. Briefly, Mr. Lavery’s 
story is this. Vasari mentions a Nativity and remarks on the 
excellence of the figure of St. Anne and also of the painting 
of the dawn. ‘This picture, he says, was owned by the Count of 
Cunossa. Subsequently a picture passed from this Count to 
the Este family. Later coming to France, it belonged to Car- 
dinal Mazarin and Count Pimodan. During the Revolution the 
latter sold it to an American diplomat, who sold it to Benjamin 
West. In the later transactions it figured as Raphael’s Madonna 
du Corset Rouge. At the death of West it passed—as a copy— 
to the Garland family, and from them to the late Mr. Shipley, 
who left his collection of pictures to the town of Gateshead. 
Five hundred of these were housed in a gallery built on purpose, 
but the picture in question was not among those selected, and 
was sold at auction in 1914 when Mr. Lavery bought it. The 
important point in the chain of evidence is this: what evidence 
is there to show that a ;.icture which came from the Canossa 
collection was the Nativity mentioned by Vasari and not a copy 
of the Madonna belonging to Francis I. ? Nativity seems a 
strange title to give this picture in which the Child is old enough 
to spring from the cradle into the Virgin’s arms; neither is 
there much indication of the dawn of which Vasari speaks, 
But historical claims for and against a work of art must all 
be decided by the quality of the work itself, and of that quality 
no opinion can be formed by the reproduction of a photograph 
in a book. 





AN OXFORD PHILOSOPHER.* 

Ix a striking sermon, lately preached to the Churchmen’s 
Union, and published in a recent number of the Modern Church- 
man under the title of Facts or Values, Professor Bethune-Baker 
describes this little treatise as containing “the results of acute 
thinking, expressed with a lucidity rarely attained by writers 
on such subjects”; and the question with which it deals as 
one “ of primary importance for Christian theology and ethics 
to-day.”” The work is small, and numbers less than one hundred 
pages. But its importance bears no proportion to its size ; 
and, though it bears on general, not on specifically religious 
speculation, a bishop who should include it among the books 
which his ordination candidates were expected to bring up for 
examination would be well advised. 

The author, who dedicates it to the memory of Kierkegaard, 
speaks of it as “a contribution to the logic of value, the method 
chosen being to compare and contrast it throughout with fact.” 
It is, in the best sense of the word, Eclectic: “ While fully 
recognizing all that Pragmatism has done to emancipate, stimu- 
late and enrich human thought, it seeks to retain, where possible, 
some regard for the receptivity of the older Empiricism, and the 
comprehensiveness of the older Idealism, which are now in 
danger of being lost.” It is by being assigned their place in 
history that the Idols of the Theatre are dethroned. In the 
short Introduction we are reminded that 
“the resulis of the prevailing confusion with regard to the 
nature of value are far-reaching. And, if anything could be 
done to bring it out into the light of day, and still more to 
clear it up, a solvent, if not a solution, might be found for a good 
many obstinate and perplexing disputes. For, where the 
difference of opinion really turns upon a question of value, 
no mere accumulation of facts, and no skill in drawing inferences 
from them, will bring about agreement. Nor is the mischief 
confined to theoretical discussion. It leads to ever so much 
misdirection of practical effort, and to the tyranny of badly- 
constructed or obsolete machinery, from which the  semi- 
civilization of the present day so notably and deplorably suffers. 
Plenty of examples will occur to anyone who knows how to 
look for them, in education, in polities, in commerce. Our 
conventional values are not subjected to anything like so severe 
@ scepticism as has been applied to our facts.” 

The three following chapters deal respectively with ‘ The 
Relation of Fact and Value,” “ The Nature and Implications of 
By ©. T. Harley 


* The Construction of the World in Terms of Fact and Value. 
[3s. net. 


Walker. Oxford: B. Blackwell. 








Valuation,” and “‘ Value Systems,” the conclusion arrived at 
being that Fact and Value 

“are both complementary, that they form the warp and web of 
reality. If we attempt to construct the world in terms of fact 
alone, we find ourselves at the last up against a problem. The 
world is whatever it is; but what am I to make of it? If we 
attempt to construct the world in terms of value alone, we can 
never get beyond the region of postulate and hypothesis. A 
world conforming to a certain scheme of values must be of such 
and such a character. Yes, but is this ideal realized, or capable 
of realization in the world in which we live ? Both alternatives 
are equally one-sided and defective.” 

On the important question raised (p. 87) as to whether 
“climax values” are, or at least can be known to us to be, 
absolute, the last word has perhaps not been said ; true as it ig 
that “absolute” and “relative” are themselves a pair of 
correlative terms, and that it would be a gain—it certainly would 
—‘if philosophers would use the word ‘absolute’ only as an 
adjective in this sense, and cease to use it as a substantive 
with a capital ‘A.’” It was this equivocation which made 
Jowett say of a well-known Balliol philosopher that, when he 
spoke of the Absolute, he (Jowett) never knew whether he meant 
God or himself. 


‘ 





SOME NEW PLAYS.* 

Miss Macnamara has published four short plays in the series 
* Plays for a People’s Theatre,” of which series I recently re- 
viewed Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s Touch and Go. Iam afraid that Mrs, 
Hodges falls, to a certain extent, under the same condemnation 
as Touch and Go ; that is to say, their desire for propaganda has 
blinded the writers to aesthetic considerations. The play ‘s 
in two acts, and shows first a committee meeting of a Local 
Housing Authority. There is the toadying chairman, the 
bullying lady bountiful, the weak-kneed and ignorant architect, 
and the working-woman heroine. Miss Macnamara has not been 
able to resist the temptation of grossly over-drawing the chairman 
and Mrs. Clam-Digby, and they are so absurd that some excellent 
points against the really foolish attitudes of real people are lost. 
In the second act, which is a delightful comedy scene in a cottage, 
these failings are not apparent. Here is indeed a fine example of 
how hostility blinds the eyes. Miss Macnamara hates Mrs. Clam- 
Digby so much that Mrs. Clam-Digby appears in her eyes as a 
super or sub-natural being. One can imagine that a witch's 
waxen image of her encmy would suffer many such malforma- 
tions on the physical plane. The Witch? though not a 
propaganda play in thesame sense, suffers to a lesser degree from 
the same trouble, but Light-Gray or Dark? and Love Fibs* are 
in their several ways excellent—the three characters in Love 
Fibs being drawn with sympathy, and therefore success. Light- 
Gray or Dark? is a moving little tragedy without a villain, and 
with a more or less happy ending. All these plays would be 
very suitable for acting by amateurs. 

Anything but a ‘“ Play for a People’s Theatre” is Mr. Fir- 
bank’s Princess Zoubaroff, an exceedingly foppish satiric drama, 
There is something vaguely unpleasant in its fin de siécle attitude. 
Mr. Firbank has, however, an extraordinary knack of writing 
dialogue, and his entirely odious people move and breathe and 
are completely real. Perhaps some day Mr. Firbank will give 
us a comedy that is not all satire ; when he does, it might prove 
an exceedingly brilliant acting play. The note of contempt is 
too much sustained in T'he Princess Zoubaroff to make it possible 
for acting except for a very special audience. TARN. 





AN ANGLER’S MEMORIES.+ 

In a Government paper issued some months ago it was estimated 
that there are in Great Britain at the present time about 400,000 
anglers—men whose chief recreation is fishing. Probably there 
were not a quarter of that number fifty years ago. And, 
corresponding to the smaller numbers, the fishing then was 
far better than it is now. Mr. Senior—it is sad to think that 
we can write only of the name, for the author has died 
since his book was published—belongs to the great days. 
And he can do great things for his readers; he can take them 
back to the time when fishing was casy to get, and good when 
you got it, when streams and ponds were full and creels were 
heavy in the evening. More, for besides the fish, he can describe 

* (1) Mrs. Hodges. Margaret Macnamara Plays for a People’s Theatre. 
London : C. W. Daniel. (2s. net.|}——(2) Whe Witch. Same publisher. [1s. 6d. 
~—(3) Light-Gray or Dark? Same publisher. {1s. 6d.}——-(4) Love Fibs. Same 
publisher. [{1s. 6d.}——(5) The Princess Zoubaroff. By Ronald Firbank, London - 
Grant Richards. [6s.] 


+ Lines in Pleasant Places. By William Senior. 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co. (10s. Gd. net.) 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
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the catching; he has his own charm of writing about what he 
does and advises others to do; you find yourself, as you read, 
learning to know not only an angler, but a friend. As “‘ Red 
Spinner ”’ he has been familiar for many years to many readers ; 
and here he has given us the fruit of a long experience—memories 
of his first salmon in Tweed and Tay, of sea trout in Norway, 
and lunge in Canada; of visions of the clouds of mayfly that 
would greet you at Hungerford Railway Station ; or of Houghton 
and Stockbridge, and a rise of grannom whose shucks ‘‘ would 
drift into eddies and collect almost as solid as a weed-bed.” 
“Such sights,” ‘‘ Red Spinner ’’ remarks, “ are not to be seen 
now, and have not been seen for years.” The life of the stream 
shrinks. 

Mr. Senior is equally happy in an essay on the lighter 
misfortunes of the fisherman, or in counsel as to his equipment ; 
or in reminiscence of a fight with a big fish. The chapter in 
which he describes his battle with a 314 Ib. Tweed salmon, his 
line drowned round a rock, his taking to the boat to free the 
line, with the fish fifty yards across the stream, and the final 
pinning of the salmon under the landing-net to the shingle, 
is one of the best in the book. Another excellent piece of 
writing is his tribute to the late F. M. Halford, the recognized 
authority on dry-fly fishing, in which he tells of an evening 
when he persuaded Halford to let him try the unorthodox 
and almost-unforgivable wet fly; and how, fishing “‘ wet,” he 
killed the only brace of trout taken that day. But his chief 
charm remains the same throughout this book as in its 
predecessors ; he is the friendly chronicler of easy, full baskets, 
of the old, great days. 





FICTION. 
BLISS, AND OTHER STORIES.* 

Miss Mans¥rieLp’s publisher tells us that it is now six years 
since her last book #ppeared. Perhaps there is just a suggestion 
in some of the stories of her new book that it would 
have been still more striking six years ago. There is something 
in her impressionistic method of narration and of her choice 
of subject which seems almost aggressively modern—to 
stand, as it were, or fall by its modernity, to be on the edge of 
being modern for its own sake and not because this impression- 
istic narration was the only one which ‘could express what the 
author had in her. And yet to-day, when one reads some of 
the stories, does one feel that the manner is entirely fresh and 
original ? Take, for instance, a passage in the first story, in 
which a little girl—Kesia—is wandering about a house, just 
before leaving it for good :— 

** After tea Kesia wandered back to their own house. Slowly 
she walked up the back steps and through the scullery into the 
kitchen. Nothing was left in it but a lump of gritty yellow 
soap in one corner of the kitchen window sill and a piece of 
flannel stained with a blue bag in another. The Venetian 
blind was pulled down, but not drawn close. Long pencil rays 
of sunlight shone through, and the wavy shadow of a bush outside 
danced on the gold lines. Zoom! Zoom! A blue-bottle 
knocked against the ceiling; the carpet tacks had little bits 
of red fluff sticking to them. The dining-room window had a 
square of coloured glass at each corner. One was blue and one 
was yellow. Kesia bent down to have one more look at a blue 
lawn with blue arum lilies growing at the gate, and then at a 
yellow lawn, with yellow lilies and a yellow fence.” 

It is certainly very good—most accurately visualized—and 
brings not only the sense of squalid desolation, but also the 
sense of the depression which the squalor and desolation 
produced on the child’s mind. But somehow is it quite fresh 
and new? Is it not a little reminiscent, not of any one thing 
in particular, but of a sort of mixture of every book published 
during the last six years—of some sides of Miss Dorothy 
Richardson, of certain parts of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s child 
biography Jeremy? But, it may be objected, why should 
the manner be original? Miss Richardson did not invent it 
and has not appropriated it. ‘This is the modern manner, which 
has come to stay, in dealing with this sort of subject. The 
point is not whether someone else has used it before, but 
whether Miss Mansfield uses it well now (which she admittedly 
does). And, of course, that would be quite conclusive and 
convincing if it were not for something in the whole presenta- 
tion, the whole address, as it were, of the book which does 
seem to assert that it, at any rate and whatever else it is, is the 
last word in the short story of to-day. The reviewer being, in 


* Bliss, and other Stories. By Katherine Mansfield. London: Constable, 
93, net.) 





common with the rest of mankind, a most contradictory creature, 
naturally rebels against this assurance, but when he has proved 
to his own satisfaction that these are the short stories of the 
day before yesterday, the question still remains, Are they good 
short stories? And here, surely, there is less doubt. With 
the possible exception of some of the shorter sketches, they 
are all most successful. Their terseness and want of conventional 
explanation, which gives them their vividness and power, may 
cause a hasty reader to miss some of the neatness of diction 
and the varied wit with which theyare filled. They are extremely 
various, and deal with all kinds of people in all kinds of places, 
and in almost every case they manage to create what is an at 
any rate convincing atmosphere for the environment they 
describe. Indeed this atmosphere is, we imagine, their chief 
object, for many of them contain little plot in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but we cannot think that many readers will 
miss it since what is given them is so much more valuable and 
rare. For ourselves we must admit that the two stories which 
please us best are “Je ne parle pas Frangais” and the title 
story “Bliss.” In these we escape from the rather prevailing 
malaise and depression—both mental and physical—of the other 
stories. (That is not to say that they are cheerful stories; 
they are anything but that; they have not, however, that 
element of trivial discomfort so dominant in modern fiction.) 
They will, we suppose, shock some people by their outspokenness 
on some subjects usually left alone. But surely the only real 
test for “ book ethics” is whether they will, on the whole, be 
likely to do good or harm. Judged by this standard, we cannot 
imagine anyone objecting to Miss Mansfield’s book. She never 
commits the fault, equally bad from an ethical and a realistic 
standpoint, of representing vice without its attendant 
unattractiveness. As Mr. Chesterton has pointed out, it is 
always the coarse word that condemns, the “nice” word that 
condones, 





READABLE Novers.—Beauty for Ashes. By Joan Sutherland. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—A society story con- 
cerning a divorce. The sudden passion which seizes the hero 
and the heroine on their first meeting is a little difficult to credit. 
Turn About Tales. By Alice Hegan Rice and Cale Young 
Rice. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—T'urn About 
Tales are told by two authors, and it is difficult to see why they 
should have been arranged in chapters as the stories concerned 
have nothing to do with each other. There is a great deal of 
entertaining reading in the book, which will suit many tastes. 
Some people will think that the story called “ Reprisals ” is the 
most successful, The Red Lady. By K. N. Burt. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net.)—An American story in which the mysteries 
of secret passages and gangs of villains are fully exploited. It 
is a pity that by the exigencies of the plot the villain of the piece 
is required to be the mother of the heroine. 








POETS AND POETRY. 

WHEELS, 1920.* 
Ir you go to see the glass-blowers at Murano they will sometimes 
give you little twisted blowings of glass that are like dolls. You 
used before the war to be able to buy this sort of doll, made a 
little more elaborately, in old-fashioned toyshops. They ended 
in a sort of spiral bit at ankles and wrists, they were very smooth, 
very bright in colour, very small and very brittle. The poems 
in Wheels call up the image of a commedia dell’arte play danced 
by just such manikins as these little dolls, and also they of 
course echo T’he Yellow Book. In the new number of Wheels 
the reader will probably feel that Mr. Osbert Sitwell, Miss 
Edith Sitwell, and Mr. Aldous Huxley do this dance of glass 
dolls best. 

We may or may not like this type of thing. Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, for example, is roused to frenzy by it; but, whether we 
like it or not, there is always something attractive about seeing 
any aesthetic scheme cleverly and light-heartedly carried out. 
It shows surely an extraordinary degree of skill to be able to 
write scraps of unnatural landscape like the following :— 

‘* Above from plaster-mountains, 
Wine-shadowed by the sea, 
Spurt white-wool clouds, as fountains 
Whirl from a rockery. 


Vy Wheels. 1920. Edited by Edith Sitwell. London Leonard Parsony 


(6s. net.) 
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Through porous leaves the sun drops 
Each dripping stalactite 

Of green. The chiselled tree-tops 
Seem cut from malachite. 


Stiff leaves with ragged edges 
(Each one a wooden sword) 

Are carved to prickly hedges, 

On which, with one accord, 

Their clock-work songs of calf-love 
Stout birds stop to recite, 

From cages which the sun wove 
Of shade and latticed light. 


Each brittle booth and joy-store 
Shines brightly. Below these 
The ocean at a toy shore 
Yaps like a Pekinese.”’ 
Or, again, this satiric idea from a poem entitled “ Mrs. Freuden- 
thal Consults the Witch of Endor” is beautifully executed :— 
‘Enter the house, ascend the stair! 
Consult the scintillating ball. 
Beatrice Freudenthal, beware ! 
Eve felt like you before the Fall. 
Within the shining mystic globe 
Lies luck at bridge, or martyr’s crown ; 
A modern prophetess will probe 
The future, for ono guinea down.” 
That it is difficult much of the work of the minor “ wheel- 
wrights ” proves—for example, a poem called “Laughing Lions 
Will Come,” by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. It is rather easy to 
make an imaginary origin for this poem. It started as 
something quite serious, and then somehow proved intract- 
able; and the author, with an economical mind and with 
bits of the poem left on his hands, thought, like a thrifty 
housewife, “‘Cannot we make something out of this?” 
So he put some comic bits in and turned it into a poem 
for the astonishment of grocers. A great deal of it is 
pure nonsense. Pure nonsense is, of course, very admirable 
and a very difficult thing to write, but it requires writing. It 
must not come by accident, and the poem must have compen- 
sating qualities. For example, Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s lines which 
we have just quoted about the sea “yapping like a Pekinese”’ is 
perfect nonsense, but it is amusing enough, and, like a good 
caricature, it has a kernel of truth in it, but Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s lions come into the poem apparently solely “ to drink 
the salted waves” and cool their manes within the sudden 
foam. And then his hermit Zarathustra, who starts running 
down the square, flying along until he reaches a wall, touches 
it and then runs back again, like an Australian in a Test Match 
—these creatures have no particular compensating qualities. 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell does not seem quite suited to this 
genre painting. When he writes naturally about such things as 
smoke spiralling up :— 
“Waving possession that the lord’s at home 


And works, a creator, in his own fair garden . . .” 


—his work seems much more promising. 

We feel that it is, in a way, a little unfair, however, to judge 
Wheels at present. After all, the Sitwell family and their 
collaborators see a side both of material objectsand of thoughts 
that have been overlooked by most people since Aubrey Beards- 
ley. Poor blind creatures that we are, we cannot afford to lose 
any aspect that we have once contrived to perceive of the alien 
world in which we live. At present, perhaps, the anthology is 
good psychology rather than good poetry. But this is not to 
say that at the end of the queer, whimsical, half-humorous path 
slong which these writers’ Wheels are rolling there may not be 
true poctry to be found. 





Porms Worruy or ConsiperaTion.—The Goldfinches. By 
Sylvia Lynd. (London: R. Cobden-Sanderson. 3s. 6d.)— 
Charming verses full of music and accomplishment. The 
author has an exceptionally good knowledge of country things 
—haystacks, mowers, birds, flowers, and cows. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
cansdliaeaets 


[Notice in this column docs not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The Hibbert Journal for January contains a thoughtful article 
by Dr. Foster Watson on “The Entente Cordiale of the Humanist 
Spirit as the Basis of a League ef Nations,” and an appeal by 


Professor Curtis, of Edinburgh, for “‘ A League of Churches.” 
With these may be contrasted Mrs. Wootton’s unorthodox 


considerations on ‘“‘ The Use and Abuse of Organized Religion.” 
Mr. C. W. Emmet discusses “The Miracles of Sadhu Sundar 
Singh,” and Mr. C. G. Montefiore writes on “ Anti-Semitism 
in England.” 


Taxation Annual, 1921. By W. E. Snelling. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is the first issue of an annual of 
painful interest, which is to give information regarding all 
taxes and duties, and “ to reflect each year the current position 
of the ever-changing national imposts.” It has been carefully 
compiled. The principai details of Income Tax and Super Tax, 
Excess Profits Duty,and other taxes are set out in tabular form 
and in bold type. The stamp duties are described at length, 
and the section dealing with Customs and Excise is compre- 
hensive. The book should be useful for reference. 


The Times of India Annual for 1921 (1 rupee 8 annas) is a 
handsome production, with a coloured photograph of the Duke 
of Connaught as frontispiece and some elaborate coloured illus- 
trations of the Rubaiyat. We like best the photographs and 
drawings of Indian scenery and Indian characters. Mr. Cecil 
Burrs’s article on Anjengo in Malabar, where Gunner Samuel 
Iver with thirty-five men stood a six months’ sicge in 1721, 
recalls a gallant episode in early Anglo-Indian history. Mr. 
Scott O’Connor writes on “Simla Revisited.” 

Now that the political difficulties in the way of climbing 
Mount Everest have been removed by the Tibetan Government, 
General Bruce’s paper on the question in the Geographical 
Journal for January appears opportunely. General Bruce 
describes the plans which he made long ago for attacking the 
mountain, and gives a map of his proposed route and several 
remarkable tele-photographic views of Everest. He discusses 
the experiences of famous climbers at high altitudes in the 
Himalayas. The secret of success, he thinks, is for the climbers 
to remain as short a time as possible at great heights, where the 
rarefied air imposes an excessive strain on the human frame. 
“It is much better to come down as far as possible for a good 
rest and reascend when fresh than to try and recover from 
fatigue by lying up at a great height’"—much above, say, 
15,000 feet. 


Oxford University Roll of Service. Edited by E. S. Craig and 
W. M. Gibson. (Clarendon Press. 15s. net.)—This final edition 
of the list of Oxford men who served in the war is an impressive 
document. It contains 14,561 names. Each entry gives 
the man’s date of matriculation and particulars of his war ser- 
vice. The many gallant dead have their names printed in 
heavy type. Sixteen gained the V.C. The men are arranged 
alphabetically under their colleges, and there is a full index at 
the end. Mr. Craig, the Assistant-Registrar, and Miss Gibson 
are to be commended on the completion of a labour of love, 
whicb will be of permanent value to Oxford men and their 
friends. 


The Foundations of Chemical Theory. By R. M. Caven. 
(Blackie. 12s. 6d. net.)—Professor Caven’s clear exposition 
of modern chemical theory, though mainly intended for use 
as a text-book, will interest laymen who have not followed 
the developments of chemistry with close attention. Unlike 
the ordinary treatise, the book seeks to emphasize general 
principles rather than to record a mass of facts. 





Early Italian Literature. Vol. Il.: “The Dawn of Italian 
Prose.” Edited by E. Grillo. (Blackie. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. 
Grillo has followed up his volume of selections from the Italian 
poets before Dante with a similar volume of extracts from the 
early Italian prose-writers. Among these writers are Brunetto 
Latini, the unknown author of the thirteenth-century Novellino, 
and Marco Polo, but most of Dr. Grillo’s extracts have a philo- 
logical rather than a literary interest. They show the modern 
Italian language in the process of formation in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, differentiating itself from Latin on the one 
hand and from Provengal, French, and Spanish on the other. 
A sermon of 1190 in a “ Gallo-Italic ” dialect might plausibly 
be assigned to any one of these four Romance tongues. With 
the thirteenth century, however, Italian asserts its marked indi- 
viduality. Dr. Grillo’s introduction and his specimens arranged 
in chronological order illustrate the process very clearly. He 





is @ scholarly writer, and his useful book is well annotated and 
indexed. 
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The learned and venerable Society of Antiquaries has begun 
with the New Year to publish a quarterly, the Antiquaries’ 
Journal (Milford, 5s. net or 17s. a year), in place of the 
Proceedings which have been issued to members only. The first 
number of the new quarterly is a scholarly and interesting pro- 
duction. It contains a detailed account of Colonel Hawley’s 
excavations at Stonehenge last winter, when the fallen stones 
were set up again by the Office of Works ; Dr. Thomas, of the 
Geological Survey, statcs that the larger boulders probably 
came from the Prescelly Mountains of Pembrokeshire, by 
human effort rather than by glacial action. Mr. Curle describes 
the find of Roman silver on the top vi Traprain Law, Hadding.- 
ton, in 1919, and shows that the treasure was stolen from 
Visigothic settlements in Western Gaul and left by the robbers on 
the Scottish hill in some moment of imminent danger. Mr. 
A. W. Clapham gives the first accurate description, with a 
measured plan, of the Latin monastic buildings of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. As a guide to current 
events in the archaeological world the new quarterly, to which 
Sir Hercules Read contributes an introduction, should prove 
of great interest and value. 

The War of the Future. By General von Bernhardi. Trans- 
lated by F. A. Holt. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.)—This is mainly 
a professional treatise, discussing the military lessons of the 
late war and the modifications of tactics and armaments which 
should be adopted in the next war. The author’s account of 
the stupendous efforts that would have to be made—greater 
even than those which Germany made before 1914—by a nation 
bent on war should be useful propaganda for the League of 
Nations, which he regards as a “ beautiful dream.” As General 
von Bernhardi was one of the most active advocates of war 
for the German domination of the world, and as he predicted 
with some accuracy the nature of the struggle, his new book 
is bound to excite suspicion. He hedges in his preface where he 
says that Germany cannot fight again for the present. But 
in the book he avowedly counts on the German War Office to 
organize a large army, contrary to the peace terms, as Prussia 
did after Jena. General Bernhardi’s real sentiments must be 
judged by the book and not by the preface. 


The Variants in the Gospel Reports. By T. H. Weir. (Paisley: 
Gardner. 6s. net.)—The theme of these Alexander Robertson 
Lectures by the Lecturer in Arabic at’Glasgow University is 
that the first three Gospels are based on an original Hebrew 
Gospel, and that the variations in them are largely due to 
variant translations of the Hebrew or Aramaic text. Mr. 
Weir expounds his argument very clearly, and illustrates it 
with many curious and interesting examples, both from the 
New Testament and from the Septuagint. Thus, the fact that 
St. Matthew alone states that Judas received thirty pieces of 
silver is compared with the Septuagint translation of Daniel, 
which says that the great tree seen by Nebuchadnezzar in his 
dream had branches “about thirty stadia” in length. Mr. 
Weir thinks that in both instances the letter “1,” used in late 
Hebrew and Aramaic for the sign of the definite accusative 
case, has been separated from the following word and translated, 
as it might well be, by the number thirty. Mr. Weir’s book 
deserves attention from students. As Professor Milligan says 
in his preface, there is a danger “lest the romantic discoveries 
in the Common Greek of the period in which the New Testa- 
ment has come down to us should lead us to forget the Jewish 
upbringing of its writers and the consequently Semitic mode of 
thought and imagery of which they made use.” 

A Letter to a Noble Lord, and other Writings. By Edmund 
surke. Tdited by W. Murison. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. net.)—This book contains the ‘“ Letter to the Sheriffs of 
Bristol,” 1777, the “Speech at Bristol on his Parliamentary 
Conduct,’ 1780, and the “ Letter to a Noble Lord,” 1796, all 
exceilently edited, with introductions, analyses, and intelligent 
notes. We do not remember to have seen a similar edition of the 
mastorly “ Letter toa Nokle Lord,” in which Burke administered 
to the fifth Duke of Bedferd a scathing rebuke for what the 
Amo»ricans would call his “ parlour-Bolshevism,” and fer the 
egotism which lod him, whoso family had been loaded with 
bounties by the State, to object to Burke’s pension. The editor 
justly observes that the study of Burke’s writings “ would 
immeisely benefit many who are no longer of school age,” bus 
that the speeches and pamphlets need a commentary for the 





historical allusions and unfamiliar words. Nothing could be 


better than his own notes. 


The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Edited by H. Dodwell. 
Vol. VII. (Madras: Government Press. 4s. 6d.)—The learned 
Curator of the Madras Record Office has published a seventh 
instalment of his translation from the Tamil of the curious diary 
kept by the confidential native secretary of Dupleix at 
Pondichery. This volume covers the year from April, 1750, to 
April, 1751, when Dupleix, by intrigue and force combined, 
made himself predominant in the Deccan, while the British at 
Madras seemed helpless to check him. Ranga Pillai must have 
had abundant leisure, for his diary gives an astonishingly 
detailed narrative of affairs and long reports of conversations 
with his chief and other persons. As first-hand evidence for a 
critical period of Indian history, the diary is of the highest 
importance, though, of course, Ranga Pillai probably economized 
the truth in regard to people whom he did not like, such as 
Madame Dupleix. 


We have received the seventh and eighth volumes of The 
New Age Encyclopaedia, edited by Sir Edward Parrott (Nelsor: 
3s. 6d. net each), This compact and useful little reference book, 
which is to be completed in ten volumes, deserves renewed 
commendation. It is carefully written and suitably illustrated. 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 








Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Letters of William James. Edited by his son, Henry 
James. 2 vols. (Longmans. 42s. net.)——The Log of H.M.A.R., 
34, Journey to America and Back. By Air-Commodore E. 
M. Maitland. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—— 
Through Central Borneo: an Account of Two Years’ Travel in 
the Land of the Head-hunters. By Carl Lumholtz. 2 vols. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 42s. net.)——London Days. By Arthur 





Warren, (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 
PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Back (T.) and Edwards (A. T.), Surgery, er 8vo.......... (Churchill) net 15/0 
Barrowclitf (M.) and Carr (F. H.), Organic Medicinal Chemicals (Bailliére) net 15/0 
Loulton (B. C.), Manufacture and Use of Plywood and Glue (Pitman) net 7/€ 
Charlemagne (The Distracted Emperor), Drame Elisabethain Anonyne ; 
Edition Critique avec Introduction et Notes par F. L. Schoell, roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Keppel (F.), Built in Jerusalem's Wall, er 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Luquiens (H. M.), Eight Etchings Princeton University, folio 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 1035/0 
Macewen (W.), Growth and Shedding of the Antler of the Deer, 8vo 
(Maclehose) net 10/6 
Memories and Musings of a Hospital Surgeon, cr 8vo...... (Maclehose) net 7/6 
Osborne (8.), Upper Silesian Question and Germany's Coal Problem, 8vo 
(G. Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Roberts (P. E.), Historical Geography of the British Dependencies, Vol. 7, 
India, Pt. 2, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Robertson (A. T.), Luke the Historian in the Light of Research, 8vo 
(T. & T. Clark) net 14/0 
Sharles (Major F. F.), Questions and Answers in Book-keeping and 
ACCOUREING, BVO... cccccccccccccccccsccesccccescescees (Pitman) net 10/6 
Specification for 1921, folio. .........ceeeceeneees (Technical Journals) net 10/6 
Taylor (V.), Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth (Oxtord Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Vinacke (H. M.), Modern Constitutional Development in China, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Waite (J. B.), Patent Law, SV0.........-0e00e- (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 








LIBERTY’S 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 
TO-DAY 


LIBERTY & CO, LTD, REGENT ST,, LONDON, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and List 40 Y. to 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd., Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umitso 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS = ££24,459,031. 
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ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Strengthens 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St., Gray’s 
Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. 





THE FASCINATING FLAVOUR 


—of the world’s greatest condiment 
imparts a subtle delight. Food tastes 


better when you add a few drops of 


LEA & PERRIN 8S’ 


SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


IF YOUR LIFE IS INSURED 


you should seriously consider whether, in view of the 
reduced purchasing power of money and other changed 
conditions, you should take out a policy for a larger 
amount. 

Apply for particulars of our schemes for further 
insurance. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Founded 1815. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 50 Millions. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 28 Cornhill, E.C, 3; 
.G, J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary.) 17 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 


If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD. 


FOR SALE. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Owing to the sudden death of the Head-Master, a flourishing Prepar- 
atory Schoc! on the South Coast is FOR DISPOSAL. Premises, 
specially built, can ve had on Lease. About £4,000 to £5,000 required. 
For turther particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


” ENT.— First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 80 


pupil Excellent premises at low rental. Moderate price required for 


lease, goodwill, school furniture, &e—DEN YER & RUMBALL, Tunbridge Wells. 


| 
| 








OR SALE.—Owing to the death of the Principal, a high- 

class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in the North ot 
London ; 20 boarders paying 90 to 100 guineas and 110 day pupils paying from 
12 to 24 guineas per annum in addition to extras. Gross receipts about £4 000, 
Term's fees accepted for goodwill, furniture at valuation. Reasonable terms made 
with suitable purchaser for whole or part of the connexion. For further particu. 
lars apply T 2775, c/o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., Schoo! Transfer Agents, 
158 to 162 Oxford Street, London W. . 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


MESES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, during next week, each sale commencing at 1 o'clock precisely -— 

JANUARY 17TH-19TH.—VALUABLE BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MANU. 
SCRIPTS, &c., the property of F. Capel Cure, Esq., Badger Hall, Wolverhampton ; 
of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital; of Colonel Wyndham, 1 Lowndes Street, 
5.W.; of the Baroness Amherst of Hackney (decd.); of Lady Bowman, Shere 
—o Guildford, Surrey, and other properties. 

JANUARY 207TH AND 218T.—_ENGRAVINGS, WOODCUTS, and DRAWINGS 
the property of the Right Hon. Baroness Zouche of Haryngworth, Parham’ 
Pulborough, Sussex; of E. F. L. Hopkins, Esq., West Chinnock, Yeovil: of 
Sir Kennchh Mackenzie, Bt., Gairloch, Ross-shire; of Mrs. Arthur Meysey- 
oe 1 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W., and of Lord Vernon, Sudbury 
Hall, Derby. 7 

Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED, 
NIVERSITY OF LONDOY, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Senate will proceed to elect 
EXTERNAL EXAMINERS for the Examinations above Matriculation as 


follows :— 
FOR THE YEAR 1921-22. 

EXAMINATIONS OTHER THAN MEDICAL, 
Architecture. Indian Evidence Act. 
Agricultural Botany. Latin. 
Agricultural Chemistry, Mathematics. 
Chemistry. Music. 
Education. Philosophy. 
Geography, Physics, 
Geology. Veterinary Anatomy. 


FOR THE YEAR 1921. 
ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY. 

An Examiner is required who has specialized in “ light ’’ Electrical Engineer- 
ing (telegraphy, telephony, &c.). Applications for this Examinership should be 
sent not later than Monday, January 24th, 1921. 

FOR THE FIRST EXAMINATION FOR MEDICAL DEGREES, 1921-22 
Biology. Chemistry. -hysics, 
FOR THE SECOND EXAMINATION FOR MEDICAL DEGREES, 1921-22. 

Pharmacology. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR MEDICAL DEGREES, 1921-22. 
Medicine. Surgery. 

N.B—A* ention is drawn to the provision of Statute 124, whereby the Senate 
is required, if practicable, to appoint at least one Examiner who is not a Teacher 
of the Unive.sivy. 

Particulars of the remuneration and duties can be obtained on application, 

Candidates must send in their names to the External Registrar, GEO. F. 
GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Se., with any attestation of their qualifications they 
may think desirable, on or before Monday, January 31st, 1921, in respect of 
Examinerships other than Electrical Technology and Medical; on or before 
Monday, January 24th, 1921, in respect of Electrical Technology Examinership ; 
and on or before Saturday, February 12th, 1921, in respect of Medical Examiner- 
ships. (Envelopes should be marked ** Examinership.’’) 

It is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be 
made to its individual members. 

If testimonials are submitted, three copies at least of each should be sent, 
Original Testimonials should not be forwarded in any case. lf more than one 
Examinership is applied for, a separate complete application, with copies of 
testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in respect of cach. No special form of 
application is necessary. 

E. C. PERRY, 


Principal Officer. 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7. 
January, 1921. 


[ NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite appli- 
cations for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of LATIN tenable at Bedford 
College (salary £800 a year), and for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP io 
ANCIENT HISTORY tenable at King’s College (salary £400 a year). Appli- 
cations (12 copics) must be received not later than first re on 19th February, 
1921, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Ken- 
sington, 5.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
ONDON COUNT Y COUNCIL. 
Kequired, PRINCIPAL (man) of a day continuation school to be estab- 
lished under the Education Act, 1918. 

Good genera! education, recognized academic or technical qualifications, 
teaching or lecturing experience, and organizing ability necessary. Lxperience 
in social and welfare work desirable. Salary £500 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £700 a year. , 

Should an applicant in the service of the Council be appointed, who is receiving 
salary within the limit of the scale indicated, he will be transferred at not lower 
than his existing salary. 

Preference given to those who have served, or attempted to serve, with HM. 
Forces. 

Apply (enclosing stamped addressed foolscap envelope) EDUCATION 
OFFICER (Tf. 3), London County Council, Education Oltices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C, 2, for form T. 3/3, to be returned by 11 a.m. on 22nd January, 
1921. Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DUNSTABLE, 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

















The Governors invite applications for the H EADMASTERSHIP of this Schoo! 
to commence with the next Autumn Term owing to the retirement of the present 
Headmaster. There are 258 boys in the School. The Headmaster, who must be 
a Graduate in Honours of some University in the United Kingdom, will be pro- 
vided with an official residence and house accommodating about 60 boarders 
Commencing stipend £600 per annum. For forms of application apply to the 
undersigned, to whom they must be returned by 7ih February next 
LEONARD NEVILL, Clerk to the Governors 


35 Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 4. 


A 


QUALIFIED WOMAN desires position in BOOKSHOP; 
16 years’ experience. General, educational, ticology. New ana nue 
hand. Stationery and library work. For the past three years manazine 
dept. for firm of booksellers to One of our public schoo!., Salary +4 Weer y. 
Personal and trade references.—Miss HONOR WALKER, 28 Halcyon Roa, 
Woodchurch Road, Birkenhead. 


} 








" ADY SECRETARY specializing in literary work desires 
4 position with AUTHOR or other engaged on historical or literary resea 
Several years’ experience.—Write 55 at SCRIPPS, South Molvon Street, Ww. 
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NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(ok 


LAUNCESTON, 


and 


Wanted, in January, an 
rable : 


Elementary Chemistry. Some 
Singing, Needlework, Drill. 7 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £170-£300, according 
to previous expe rience and qualifications. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent as soon as possible 
to “tte HEAD-MISTRESS, Horwell Grammar School for Girls, Launceston, 
Cornwall. 

Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
30th December, 1920. 


7\AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook 


date information on every branch of work for educate 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach bag = A 
of the following subsidiary subjects desi 





iving up-to- 
WOMEN and 

















GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post iree.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMIT: TE D, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, WwW. itd 
TEW SRGLISZ ART CLUB. 
= rd EXHIBITION 
R.W.S. G AL L i RIES 54 Pall Mall East. _ 10-5.30. 
LECTURES, é&c. 
TreevtPiLAist 2» co Leageas. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TE MPLE, D.Litt. 


F.R. Hist. Soc. 


Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., 
University 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Scie ne e Degrees of the 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLAR SHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 

Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3, 








G NRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, EC. 
The Gresham Lecturer on Ast ere 
Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, C.B.E., M.A., F.BR.8., 
will give FOUR LECTURES on “* The Motions of the * Fixed’ Stars,” 
on Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Fri., January 18th to 21st, at 6 p.m. 
At Iiniss ion free to the public. 

AROEBEL EDUC ATION AL INSTITU TE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 





Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan ey and Grants 








from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. . LAW RENCE, 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN compiete Teacher’s Training 


in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &. Three years’ course. 

GooD 


APPOINTME INT: TS $ AFTE RT TRAINING. 


Li? SWEDISII SYSTI 

sie BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
d to become Te The Course extends over 3 
Educational aud Medical Gymnastics on the oe Sy 
sage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
fennis, Netb all, ic. Fees £165 per annum. —For prospectus apply SECRET ARY. 
( UTDOOR LIFE. 


—THATCHAM FRUIT and *F LOW ER 

FARM, LWBURBRY Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Veget s, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction by B.Se. Notable Successes ia Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For iliustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


ANGUS 





traine sachers of Gymnastics. 


are 


ides 











GIRLS’ 
STE 
KIRK BY 


SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
Da oR S>Ccekoo L, 
LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


ls 


U * 


cially endowed for the daughters of re “lergy There are now vacancies also 


ois pupils, for whom the fees are £80 peri: unnum. 
"ADE ication for prospectus should be made to the 'fead-Mistress, Miss M. | 
WILLIAMS, M Hisi. Trip. Camb 


At a Mee 


Dobson, of the 


ting of the Bb. 


Ladies’ 


Governors of the School, held on the 6th inst., Miss D. de 
College, Cheltenham, was appointed to fill the post 





| 


or | 


Head-Mistress, which will be rendered vacant by the resignation, at Easter, of | 


Miss M. Williams. 


{ALDER 


SEASCALE (n 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ear Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Getaue situation on the North-West coast, where the climate 
nd bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

rhe aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that ail the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euste on, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle 


_— DOR i ALL CHISLEHURST, 


1850. 


is sunny, dry, 


SCHOOL, 
FOUNDED 


KENT. 


Principals (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
nncipas {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 





(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 
(Merete ANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, “aan 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. | 
= me care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
uated « ’n the hil l sl ypes. Well recommend ed Prine ipal, Miss ROGE RS. 
NNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LI CRETIA ~ CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern Histor) Somerville College, Oxtord. 
Bracing | air from Downs and sea. 





SCHOOL, 


LiXGHoLt -HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons.). 


zeL.: 7 Gray syahott. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transfe rred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
aaneel Shams, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 

LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained ‘Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER 


— COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY ‘HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS.; 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 
Prospectus on application. 


guineas per annum. 
I EWG EEE - 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 


jt: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


ie day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence Band only), ae Pa. Entrance sxassination July. 








air, lovely scenery. 





“ Watfor 1 616.” 








BOYS’ SOGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.” —Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 








Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd., Royal Navy y Hous, ** 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 


N AUTICAL 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND "MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made. 
MOORE, Man 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


_ a Messrs. DEVITY & agers, 
REAPING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 

(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £72-£81 per annum.—Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the BURSAR. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 1eet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
He ad-Master, H. V. PLI M, M.A 


[DREGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL. 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for hoon Public Schools and Osborne. 
Boys are now being entered for future da 
Apply for prospectuses to the SECRETARY, 17 
r to HEAD-MASTERS. 


LS yer COLLEGE. An Examination for EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ma 3 EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 20 
Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on May 31st 
and June ist at Bradfield. Entry torms can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 


nee SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value trom £90 a year downwards, will 
X 


warded by EXAMINATION beginning March Ist, 1921. Boys examined 
Rossall and in London.—Apply THE BURSA, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


VELSTED SCHOOL.—Eight SCHOLARSHIPS £70-£30 
will be offered for competition in March.—Varticulars from the BURSAR, 
lelsted School, Essex. 


7 PILE PS Y. 
COLTHURST HOUSE 


Warford, Alderley Edge, 
Solely for Boys suffering frem Epileps sy. Home Life, Medical Care, Schooi 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 








Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 

















= 











SCHOOL, 
Cheshire. 


PRIVATE TUITION, 
| | pammnenaine 


&o. 


i.—Recent Successes gained by 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MLA. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 
ARMY, including 1st and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bourneinouth. 


MEDICAL MAN will receive into his Private Si cshileies 


Pupils of 


So. 











in the East Midlands two or turee BACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS 
o educate for the Public Schools, &c. Special educational! facilities. Large 
ind commodious house in elevated but sheltered position. Every home care 


id attention lusive fee from £150 per annum.—Apply in first instance to 





GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical and Medical Association, Ltd., 
aven Street, -trar w.c.2 
| {LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
} 4) will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PLU BLIC SPEAKING 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, RK ig, and Correct Speaking 
Pupils include PARLIAME NTARY C AND Li ATE S, Barristers, Prea hers 
Lecturers, and Ladies i ) Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 
SGHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
DVICE ABOUT HOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & 
1s ven [re 2 Of charge oY 
MESSRS. “GABL ITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 elephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Ageuts Established 1873. 
essrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquaint Ww rearly all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad t full in 





formation about establishments giving a course of training im Domestic Economy, 


Seesetarial Work, Agiiculture aud Horticulture, 
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CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Wg for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

J. & J. PATON, having an up- wo ¥ knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS. will be ased to A D PARENTS by sending (free 
of ane prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. ae PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: 5053 Central. 


S° HOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Hc mes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of then 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, &c.) to 











UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible “for the 
—— staffs of the most important schools, and 1 able 
334 information difficult to obtain elsewhe 
OMices—158-1 162 OXFORD 8 LONDON, W, 1. ’Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lines). 
A SSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES, 
TUTORS, AND GOVERNESSES 
should apply at once to 
Miss MERCIA MURRAY, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 


ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 'S.W. 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, SECONDARY, ah PRIVATE 
sc 


GOOD SAL ARIES. : NO REGISTRATION FEE, 





AUTHORS, ‘TYPEWRITI NG, &c. 


rP\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic anc and Secretarial ‘work. Course from rom any date. Excellent introductions given. 





GHORTHAND | (Pitman’s). .—Expert postal tuition. Working 
knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.LP.S., 14 
Brooklyn Road, shepherd’ s Bush, London, W. 12. 


)250-£1,000 A YEAR.—Earn money by your pen. Unique 
Postal Course. Booklet free-—(Dept. 85) REGENT INSTITUTE, 
“2 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 


VYPEWRITING a MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including 4 and postage. Carbon copies 
4d. per 1,000 words. —MONA STUART, 14 Frewin. kd., Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 








NGLISH Typew riting of all descriptions. Also Oriental 
Copying, Roman or Sanscrit characters. Tuition in Hindustani. Highly 
recommended ; terms moderate. —Miss 8. Bate, 226 Portsdown Rd., London, W. 9. 


ry\YPEW RITING and DUPLICATING (MSS. ., ete.). Mod- 
erate charges.—Apply, stating requiremenis, to A. TARBARD, Washing- 
ton House, Brantham, near Manningtree, Essex, 


T ADY) requires home work, TYPING and TRANSLATION. 
Very good linguist—Reply to EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster 
House, Malvern. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,009-5,090 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4, 























TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for 


February 4: ITALY. Rome, Naples, Florence, 
79 gns.; March 12: SICILY and © ALABRIA, 5 weeks, 98 gns.; April 8 : 
Holiday Tour in Italy, 24 days, 69 yns.; Aprilz6: SPAIN and TANGIER, 
5 weeks, 125 gus. Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 


Road, Upper Norwood, 5.E. 19 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro, Beautiful position on West 
Poe overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 


ladies and gentlemen). 
Venice, &c., 30 days, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIV ATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Couvalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, } Medical, &., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St. . Trafalgar Sq. W.C. 2. 


AF ENTAL CASES received by fully trained Nurse in 
charming old country house, bracing air and sunny garden; farm produce. 
—MATRON, . Croft House, Litton, Skipton- -in-Craven. 


JTAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

_ £2 = , Specimens sent fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
on, 


Exceuest BANK ~ WRITING and— TYPING» PAPER, 
10 x 8, 5s. ream (480 sheets), post free. Send postcard for free — 
of bargains in statione ry.—_GEORGE ERICSON and CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4 
EAL LACE-YOUGHAL NEEDL E-P OINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on — 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not a parcel 

returned pest free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable b 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. . 1850. 
LD 


ARTIFICIAL | ~ BOUGH 

















TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.— -Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 





efficient remedy for 
Blackbectles. | Harmless to Decocatte 
3s. 6d., or Gs. per tia, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes- 
Sheilicld, 


LATTIS is the only absolutely 
exterminating Cockroaches and 
animals; 2s., 
moore Koad,” 





GOUT MAKES CRIPPLES, 





BEWARE OF URIC ACID. 





Readers may think it a far ery from the first twinge of gouty 
pain to the bed-ridden stage of arthritis deformans. True, the 
process may be gradual, but it has proved terribly sure in in- 
numerable cases. Men and women who were as physically 
active as the best until middle life have then developed the uric 
acid habit and it has overwhelmed them. 


The early recognition and preventive treatment of uric acid 
retention becomes vitally urgent when we consider the dire 
penalties that follow neglect, and the fact that we cannot tell 
which of gout’s formidable forms will fall to our lot until the 
disease is well established. 


Having regard to the susceptible age of the individual, the 
symptoms that should raise suspicion are persistent headache, 
constipation, acidity, heartburn, flatulence, pain and discomfort 
after meals, pain in the region of the liver, deposits of gravel, 
depressed spirits, irritability, and disinclination for mental and 
physical exertion. All these disturbances are simply nature’s 
warnings that the liver and kidneys are flagging in their work 
of destroying and expelling uric acid as rapidly as it is formed 
in the system. An excess is being accumulated in the blood 
with the results indicated above. 


Soon the circulation becomes overloaded with uric acid and 
deposition in the joints, muscles, nerves and skin commences. 
This is daseuneel by aches and pains which are particularly 
evident after exposure to cold and damp or fatigue. 


There is a marked feeling of cramp and stiffness in the hips 
and knees on rising from the office seat after sitting for two or 
three hours. Gout has taken possession, and an acute attack 
may now be expected at-any time. Or the impregnation may 
go on from bad to worse, the deposits in the joints growing 
slowly but surely until the articulations are locked in massive 
stony concretions. On the other hand, extensive areas of the 
muscular system may be invaded by hosts of needle-like crystals 
of uric acid and the victim will suffer martyrdom from gouty 
rheumatism and lumbago. In sciatica and neuritis the nerves 
are attacked, whilst gouty eczema is caused by deposits in 
patches of the skin. 


TO EXPEL URIC ACID. 


In the face of such a mischievous agent as uric acid mere 
palliative measures are useless. Urie acid must be attacked 
chemically, it must be neutralized and rendered harmless, its 
hard deposits must be made soft and soluble and then washed 
out of the system, just as water washes away salt. 


Tho remedy to accomplish this is Bishop’s Varalettes. They 
represent the crowning success to long scientific search for the 
best means of dissolving and eliminating uric acid, undertaken 
by a firm of manufacturing chemists whose preparations are 
held in high esteem in the medical world. Since Bishop’s 
Varalettes were f st introduced, many years ago, they have 
been constantly prescribed by physicians, and from the uni- 
formly successful results obtained Bishop’s Varalettes are re- 
garded as the standard remedy for all gouty affections in all 
their stages. 


Bishop’s Varalettes consist solely of uric acid solvents and 
eliminants; hence they act only upon the uric acid deposits in 
the body and are not in the slightest degree detrimental to the 
organs and functions of the system. They are free from un- 
desirable drugs such as mercury, iodides, colehicum, salicylates, 
narcotics, and purgatives, which enter largely into the com- 
position of so many gout remedies, 


PREVENTIVE DIETING, 

Certain foods and beverages foster the gouty habit, and these, 
of course, must be strictly avoided. But this need not entail 
the slightest hardship. There still remains an ample choice 
from which a varied, nutritious, and enjoyable diet can be 
made up. A complete guide to the correct diet for gouty sub- 
jects is given in a handy booklet issued by the makers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes. It contains, also, a wealth of information 
on gouty disarders generally that will prove interesting and 
helpful to every sufferer. A copy will be sent willingly gratis 
and post free on application to Alfred Bishop (Limited), 43 
Spelman Street, London, E.1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 


Bishop's Varalettes may be had of chemists at the a 
prices: 25 days’ treatment, 7s.; hottles, 3s. 5 vials, 1s. 6d.; 
from the sole makers, adress a; above, for 7s. 5d., 3s. 4d., a 
Is. 10d. post free. 
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THE RISE OF PELMANISM 


An ESTABLISHED FEATURE OF MODERN LIFE. 





NE of the most remarkable features of the last 
few years. has been the rise of Pelmanism. 
Pelmanism has established a New Habit— 

the Habit of Mind-Training. 

In the trenches we knew Pelmanism well. Every 
battalion had its Pelmanists by the score: And 
although we sometimes smiled at the fervour with 
which they praised the “Little Grey Books” we 
recognized that they were good men, who were training 
their minds on sound lines and doing their utmost to 
make the best use of their mental faculties. And 
succeeding. 

But now that Civil Life has come Pelmanism is 
making greater strides than ever. 

Not only have such distinguished people as :— 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, E. V. Lucas, 

Sir H. Rider Haggard, E. F. Benso., — 

Sir Harry Johnston, Max Pemberton, 

Sir John Foster Fraser, Arthur Machen, 

General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C. W. I. George 

written enthusiastic articles in its praise, but thousands 
of people in Business and the Professions are taking 
up Pelmanism and finding it of the utmost value in 
their work. 

Thus a Barrister writes :— 

‘‘ How very glad I am I took the Course. Every day, in 
an infinite number of ways, I am reminded of the advantages 
ithas conferred. Quick memorization of facts, constant habits 
of observation, usefil aids such as the Memory Calendar, all 
contribute to make life an interesting occupation. Your 
Course has quickened the pulse of my vitality.” 

And an Architect says :— 

“Since I commenced your Course of Instruction my 
efficiency has vastly increased. My income has gone up 300 
percent. I attribute all this to the Pelman Course.” 

A Clergyman adds :— 

“I feel that now when I sit down to study I know how to 
use my mind, and that I shall remember the facts. My think- 
ing is becoming orderly, and my memory retentive. The 
creation of ideas has proved invaluable. I can do my sermon 
better and in much less time. Also I have gained confidence 
in extempore delivery. My power of initiative has greatly 
increased.”’ 

And a Manager chimes in :-— 

“I doubled the turnover of my department last year. 
This year I am doing better thanlast. Iam always originating 
new ideas and have a vivid and well-disciplined imagination.” 

Thousands of such letters have been received by the Pelman 
Institute, and readers would be surprised if they knew the names 
of the people holding high positions in the Empire who are 
enthusiastic Pelmanists. 

In the New Pelman Course, particulars of which can now 
be obtained, gratis and post free, Pelmanism has taken a further 
forward stride. 

It has incorporated in its system the latest discoveries in 
Psychology and now deals, amongst other matters, with such 
subjects as Psycho-Analysis, Repression and Expression, and 
the question of training the Subconscious. 

The New Course is based on the experience of over 500,000 
men and women who have practised Pelmanism, and in the 
opinion of Truth it represents an advance of quite 100 per cent. 
ou the old Pelman Course we knew so well in the Army. 

Readers who would like to have particulars of this New 
Course and who want to know how Pelmanism eliminates quickly 
and permanently such weaknesses as :— 


—Forgetfulness —Weakness of Will 
—Indecision —Self-Consciousness 
—Diffidence —Indefiniteness 
—Brain-Fag —Lack of Initiative 
—Mind-Wandering —Timidity 

and develops on the other hand :— 
—Self-Confidence | —Observation 
—Will Power —Reliable Memory 


—Clearer Ideas —Zest for Work 


—Imagination —Initiative 

—Orderly Powers of Thought —Conversational Power 
—Concentration —Optimism 
—Sympathy —Mental Strength 
—Personality —Persuasive Power 


—Mental Grasp —Organizing Ability 


should write to-day for a copy of ‘‘ Mind and Memory.” This 
book, which fully explains the New Coutse, will be sent, gratis 
aud post free, with particulars enabling readers to enrol for a 
Course of Pelmanism on reduced terms, to every one who applies 
to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 





A NEW SPIRIT 


1921 A NEW HOPE 


NOT IN STRIFE, BUT IN FELLOWSHIP 





FRIENDS’ WAR VICTIMS” 
RELIEF COMMITTEE 


HE New Year has brought only fear and dread to 
thousands of women and children for whom the 
immediate past has only unhappy memories. Many 
of the children have never known what it is to have a 
Satisfying meal. Will you help them ? 
If you were in constant touch with these unfortunate 
victims of famine and disease, as our workers are, you 
would be unabie to resist the appeal of little children 
and starving women. 


May we be Your Almoner in 


Central Europe ? 


In Austria we are supplying some 55,000 children 
under six with weekly rations. A recent medical exami- 
nation of 85,730 children revealed no less than 87 per 
cent. under-nourished or in semi-starvation. ‘The 
death-rate from tuberculosis was 58 per 1,000 in Ig19, 
or one in four of the deaths, and there is no sign of 
abatement. Clothing is being provided for the destitute 
of the middle classes, and most important recon- 
struction work is being done to re-establish agriculture. 


In Germany we have undertaken the feeding of 
22,000 underfed children in the Cologne area, where 
there were 10,000 cases of tuberculosis amongst children 
in 1919. Other measures deal with Orphan Homes, 
middle-class relief, and student feeding, &c. 


In Poland the needs to-day are unlimited. Suc- 
cessful beginnings are being made to help the people 
to resume agriculture, but the grip of winter compels the 
distribution of relief as a temporary measure. Soup 
kitchens have been started for the starving, and a distri- 
bution of clothes and blankets is in progress. The 
anti-typhus work is proving invaluable in checking the 
spread of disease. 


This winter will inevitably bring death to thousands 
upon thousands in these famine areas. The numbers 
of those urgently in need are so large as to be scarcely 
realisable. It is estimated that in Poland alone there 
are 500,000 orphans and 1,750,000 sick children. 





PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY 
TO 


The FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR VICTIMS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), 27 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. Gifts of Clothing (new 
or partly worn) will be welcomed at the Warehouse, 5 
New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Kindly mention “ Spectator” when replying to this appeal. 
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RITISH Mag- 
netos are more 
reliable than any pre- 


war Magnetos. 
@ Insist on a British Magneto 


on your new car or motor 
cycle and insure against spark 
failure; and further, help to 
make firm the establishment 
of a growing British Industry 
which finds scope for British 
Capital and work for over 
14,000 skilled British work- 
men. 














EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS. 
Special Selection 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 
Pertect Articles of Exceptional Vaiue. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST ”’ 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
Surpassed assortment of genuine reliable 





Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 

Per Doz. 
CHAMPAGNE. MOET & CHANDON, soe. 150/- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET LADUBAY, fine Cuvée... B4@/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, {*"2 ““P*"°' 4 20)- 
PORT. CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny S4/= 
BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916 a 69/- 
cLaret, (HATE \U COS d'ESTOURNEL 1913, 45- 
MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET 84/- 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) 54/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO §7/- 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES re 48 /- 
SAUTERNE. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY 42/- 
COGNAC. GRAND OLD LIQUEUR COGNAC, 250)- 

EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “8S.” 

















| Sir 





—_ 


The Schoolmaster Abroad 


One immense change is creeping over the human race, 
The whole world is gradually learning to read. Where the 
State provides no elementary education, Christian teachers 
and missionaries have set their hands to this great task. 


In Japan to-day it is difficult to discover a grown man 
who is illiterate. Though India appears backward compared 
with Japan, yet Indian schools and colleges now include 
7,500,000 scholars. 


In China the ancient system of education has recently 
been transformed; but institutions for teaching ‘‘ Western 
learning © already embrace 1,600,000 Chinese students. 


Even in Africa, with its babel of many tongues, the 
schoolmaster is abroad, Every Christian mission carries 
the lamp of instruction into the gloom of ignorance. 


All over the world the printed page is winning millions 
of fresh disciples year by year. And while false and corrupt 
literature thus grows more powerful, it becomes vitally 
necessary to provide these multitudes of new readers with the 
Book which is the supreme grammar of goodness ; the primer 
of true progress: the only Book which reveals the brother 
hood of man. 


Of this Book the British and Foreign Bible Society is the 
universal provider. Its list of versions includes over 530 
languages. It spends over £1,000 every day. Help the Bible 
to keep pace with the schoolmaster, by sending a gift to 
the Secretaries, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


50 NEW MOTOR LIFE-BOATS 


is the building programme of the Royai National Life-Boat 
Institution. They will cost, with their Houses and Slipways, 
OVER £500,000. 


WILL YOU HELP 


to provide them and to maintain this 


GREAT NATIONAL SERVICE 


which is supported 


ENTIRELY BY FREE GIFTS? 


(There is no subsidy from the State.) 


Motor Life-Boats COST MUCH MORE, but, where the condi- 
tions of the foreshore are suitable for their establishment, they 
ean SAVE LIVES which otherwise would be 
DOOMED. 

LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Seeretary. 

Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


CHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


Owing to the appalling need in Five of the Northern Provinces 
of China, contributions to this Fund are urgently required. 


EVERY £1 WILL SAVE A LIFE. 
£5 WILL FEED 1,000 A DAY. 

It is feared that Millions will die of starvation unless immediat 
help is sent. 

Donations may be forwarded to the Honorary 
CHARLES ADDIS, Hong-Kong and Shan 
Corporation, 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 4, and marked “ 
Famine Relief Fund.” 

J. P. DONOVAN, Hon. Secretary, King’s Court, 
London, 8.W. I. 


Listen to the inarticulate ple lian of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR Seen ener 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opt ortunit 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 182 Babies alrea iave been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARRGW ROAD, LONDON, W. 8, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


812,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 








Treasurer, 
ghai Banking 
China 


Broadway, 














' 
' 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE REORGANISATION OF EUROPE. 
G.C.M.G. 

TWO DOMINION STATESMEN: (1) SLR WILFRID LAURIER. By Edward 
Porritt. (ii) GENERAL LOUIS BOTHA. By Sir Lionel Phillips, M.P. 

THE GINESTRA; OR, THE DESERT FLOWER. By Henry Cloriston. 

THE LAST OF THE HABSBURGS: (i) THE EMPEROR FRANOIS JOSEP ; 
i ter stg KE FRANZ FERDINAND; (ili) THE EMPEROR KARL, 
By Theodore Von Sosnosk¥ 

THE AGRARIAN MOVEMENT IN OANADA. 

THE MEANING OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

THE REORGANISATION OF THE NAVAL STAFF, 1917-19. 
Alfred 0. Dewar. 

THE NEW GERMAN CONSTITUTION. By J. W. Gordon, K.O. 

BOLSHEVISM AND DEMOCRAOY. By Prof. Sir William Ashley. 

THE WAGES PROBLEMIN AGRICULTURE. By Sir R. Henry Row, K.0.B. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. By Albert Thomas, Director 
of the International Labour Office. 

ENGLISH TRADITIONS IN ART. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, 


3y C. T. Hagberg Wright. 
By Captain 


By Laurence Binyon. 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW of SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS, 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
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